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Tu the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


SiR, 

[ ILE following Letters of the 
AL Rev. Wicitiam Momvesson, pre- 
served in the second 
Seward’s Anecdotes, breathe so 
much of a truly Christian spirit, ina 
season of extraordinary trial, that | 
doubt not they will be “aeceptable tu 
many of your readers, 


N. D. 


‘Ancient France may, with jus- 
boast of i prelate in © Mar- 
deities 's’ good bishop,” who was the 
benefactor and the 
mankind: England, however, may 
congratulate herself in having che- 
rished in her bosom a parish-priest, 
who, without the digmity of cha- 
racter, and the extent of persons 
ever whom M. de Belsunce distri- 
buted the blessings of his pastoral 
care, Watched over the smaller flock 
committed to his charge at no less 
risque of life, and with no less fer- 
vour of picty and activity of bene- 
volence, | 

‘The Rev. Mr. Momprsson was 
rector of Eyam in Derbyshire dur- 
ing the time of the plague that near- 
ly ‘de ‘populated the town in the vear 
L6G, the year after the placa le of 
London. He married Catherine, 
the daughter of Ralph Carr, 
C owpon, in the county of Darh: um, 
by Whom he had two children 
living at the time of this dreadful 
Visitation, He in vain intreated 
Nyrs, Mouip esson to quit Eyam at 
the time of the plague, and to take 
her two children with her. He told 
her, that though it was his duty to 
“tay amongst his parishioners during 

C'smnisr, Onsenv, Ne, 70. 
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volume. of 


preserver ot 


Esq. ot 


their affliction, it was by no meaneg 
hers ; and that she by these means 
would save hercbildren from bei ‘ing 
infected with the reigning distemper. 
She said, that she would liveanddie 
with him. ‘The children were at 
last sent away. A monument has 
been erected to her with this ine 
scription: “ Catharina, Uxor Guliel, 
Mompesson, hurus iEeclesivw Recto- 
ris; Lila Redolphi Carr, nuper de 
Coupouin Comitat. Dunelm. Armuig. 
sepulta est xxiii. Die Mens. Au- 
gust. Anno Domini, 1606.” Under 
a death’s-head, on one side of the 
tomb, is this inscription: “ Mors 
miliducrum.” On the other, is an 
hour-glass, with these words: ‘* Ca- 
yete! Nescitis horam.” 

“Mr. Mompesson, who appears to 
have been an ailing man, never 
caught the plague; and was enabled, 
during the whole time of the cala- 
mity, to perform the functions of 
the physician, the legislator, and 
the prea of his afflicted parish ; as~ 
sist ing t] ie sick with his medicines, 
his advice, and his prayers. Vene- 
ration, no less than curiosity, niust 
lament that so little is known of this 
venerable pastor after the plague. 
Tradition still shews a cavern near 
Eyam, called at this day Cucklett’s 
CC ait, and formerly called Cuck- 
letvs F ields, where this respectable 
man used to preach and pray to 
thosg of his parishioners who had not 
the distemper. ‘This fatal disease 
visited seventy-six families, out of 
which two hundred and fifty-six 
persons died. The Church-yard not 
being aBle to contain the bodies of 
those that perished by the plague, 
many Aereuen were buried in the 


hills and the fields adjuining, Many 
4 N 
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of the tomb-stones erected to their 
memory are still visible, particular- 
ly those of the family of Hancock, 
one of whom ts said to have set on 
foot the plating trade at Sheffield. 
The playue broke out in the spring 
of 1G66,and ceased at the beeinuing 
of October in the same year. It 
Was supposed to have been brought 
from the metropolis in some woollen 
cloths that were purchased in that 
city soon after the plague of 1665, 
and which had not been sufficie utly 
ventilated and fumigated. 

« ‘Lo prevent the plague from 


spreading into the neighbourhood of 
} ke 


Hyam,the Harl of Devonshire, then 


resident at Chatsworth, six orseven 
miles from Kevan, caused provisions 
and the necessaries of lite to be 
placed upon the hills at regular 
times, and at appointed places, to 
which the inhabitants resorted, and 
carried off what was left for them. 
By the persuasion and authority of 
the excellent rector, the inhabitants 
were prevailed upon to remain 
within a certain district. Mr. Sew- 
ard, the last rector, the father of the 
elegant poctess of his name, preach- 
ed a centenary sermon upon the 
plague in 1766,in the parsh church 
of Eyam, composed with such a 


. 


power of description, and such a 


pathetic appeal to the feelings of 


his auditors (miny of whom had 
lost their ancestors by that dreadful 
visitation) that he was continually 
te rrupted by the exclamations 
and tears of his audience. 
“ By the kindness of a gentleman 
of Ry: in, the public is presented 
with three original letters of the 
Rev. Mr. Mompesson, written dur- 
ing the time of the plague. I hope 
that neither I nor my friends shall 


ever know that person who can read 
them without tears. 


“Tomy dear children, George and 
Elizabeth Mompesson, these present 
with my blessing. 


* Dear hearts, Eyam, Aug. 1666. 

‘This brings you the doleful news 
of vour dear mother’s death, the 
greatest luss that ever yet befel 


you! [am not only deprived of , 

kind and loving consort, but tou 
also are bereaved of the most jn- 
dulgent mother that ever dear chil. 
dren had. But we must comfort 
ourselves in God with this consj- 
deration, that the loss is only ours, 
and that what is our sorrow is her 
gain: the consideration of her Joys, 
which I do assure myself are unut- 
terable, should refresh our drooping rc 
spirits. 

“ My dear hearts, your blessed 
mother lived a most holy lite, and 
made amost comfortable and h; appy 
end, and is now invested with a 
crown of righteousness. I think 
that it may be useful to you to have 
a narrative of your dear mother’s 
virtues, that by the knowledge 
theveok you may learn to imitate her 
excellent qualities. 

In the first place, let me re- 
commend to you her piety and de- 
votion (which were according to the 
exact principles of the Church ot 
England). In the next place, I 
can attirm of her, that she was com- 
posed of modesty ard humility, 
which virtues did possess her dear 
soul in a most eminent manner. Her 
discourse was ever grave and meek, 
vet pleasant withal ; a vaunting im- 
modest word was never heard to 
come out of her mouth. Again; I 
can set her forth in her two other 
virtues, 1. e. charity and frugality. 
she never valued any thing sh 
had, when the nece sity of her p00! 
neighb sours did require it, but had 4 
bountiful heart to all indigent and 
distressed persons. And again, she 
was never lavish or profuse, but 
was commendably frugal ; so that I 
profess in the presence of God, | 
never knew a better housewife. She 


never delighted in the company ot 


tattling women, and abhorred as 
much a wandering temper of going 
from house to house tothe spending 
of precioustime, but was ever busied 
in useful occupation. In all her 
ways, she was extremely prudent, 
kind, and affable ; ; yet to those from 
whom she thought no good could be e 
reaped from her company, she wou 
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not unbosom herself, but in civility 
vould dismiss their society. 

« {do believe, my dear hearts, 
upon sufficient grounds, that she 
wasthe kindest wife in the world ; 
ud Ido think from my soul, that 
sje loved me ten times more than 
herself, Of this I will give you a 
notable instance; some days betore 
it pleased God to visit my house, 
she perceiveda green matter to come 
from the issue In my leg (which she 
fancied to be a symptom of the 
raging distemper amongst us) and 
that it had got vent, and that I was 
past the maturity of the disease, 
whereat she rejoiced exceedingly. 


Now I will give youmy thoughts of 


this business: I think that she was 


mistaken in her apprehensions of 


the matter, for certainly it was the 
salve that made it look so green ; 
yet her rejoicing on that account 
was a strong testimony of her love 
tome; for lam ciear that she cared 
not (if I were safe) though her own 
dear self was in ever so much pain 
and jeopardy. Farther I can assure 
you, my sweet babes, that her love 
io you was little inferior to her’s to 
me; for why should she be so de- 


sirous for my living in this world of 


sorrows, but that you might have the 
comfort of my life. You little ima- 
gine with what delight she was 
wont to talk of you both; and the 
pains that she took when you sucked 
on her breasts is almost incredible. 
sie gave a large testimony of her 
love to you upon her death-bed. 
tor, some hours before she died, I 
brought her some cordials, which 
she plainly told me she was not able 
totake. I desired her to take them 
for your dear sakes. Upon the men- 
‘ion of your dear names, she lifted 
op herself, and took them, which 
was to let me understand, that 
(whilst she had any strength left) 
she Would embrace any opportuni- 
ty she had of testifying her affection 
tO you, 

‘* Now I will give you an account 
of herdeath. It is certain that she 
had a sad consumption upon her, 
and ber body was then much wasted 
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and consumed; however we being 
surrounded with infected families, 
she undonbtedly crast the distemper 
trom them, ler bodily strength 
being much impaired, she wanted 
hot to struggle with the disease, 
which made her 
short, all which time she shewed 
much sorrow tor the errors of her 
soul, and often cried out, One drop 
of my Saviour’s blood to save imy 
soul! At the beginning of her sick - 
ness she intreated me not to come 
near ber, for fear that I should re- 
ceive harm thereby ; but [ can as- 
sure you that I did not desert her, 
but (thank God) I stood to my reso- 
lution not to be from her tn all 
her sickness, who had been so ten- 
der a nurse to me in her health. 
Blessed be God, that heenabled me 
to be so helpful to her in her 
sickness, for which she was not a 
little thankful. No worldly busi- 
ness in her sickness was any dis- 
turbance to her; for she minded 
nothing but the making her caliing 
and election sure; and she asked 
forgiveness of her maid for giving 
her sometimes an angry word. I 
gave her several sweating antidotes, 
which had no kind of operation, but 
rather scalded and inflamed her 
more ; whereupon her dear head 
became distempered, which put her 
upon impertinencies, and indeed | 
was troubled thereat; for I pro- 
pounded several questions in divini- 
ty to her; as—by whom, and on 
what account, she expected salva- 
tion ? and, what assurance she had 
of the certainty thereof? Though in 
other things she talked at random, 
vet at the same time to such ques- 
tions as these she gave me as good 
an answer as I could possibly desire 
or expect ; and at these times I bid 
her repeat after me certain prayers 
and ejaculations which she always 
did with much devotion, which was 
no little comfort and admiration to 
me, that God should be so good and 
cracious to her. 

«A little before her dear soul de- 
parted, I was gone to bed ; she 


tilness so 
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for me to pray with her: I got uy 
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and went to her, and asked her bow 
she did. Her answer was, that she 
was but looking when the good 
should come; and thereupon we 
wentto prayers. 

‘“She had her answers in the 
Common Prayer Book as perfect as 
ifshe had been in perfect health, 
and an Amen to every pathetic ex- 
pression. Whenwehad ended our 
prayers for the visitation of the sick, 
we made use of those prayers which 
are in the book cailed the Whole 
Duty of Man; and when I heard 
her say nothing, I urged her, and 
said, My dear, dost thou mind? Yes, 
was the last word which she spoke. 
f question not, my dear hearts, but 
that the reading of these lines will 
cause many salt tears to spring from 
your eyes. Yet this may be some 
comfort to you, to think (as [ con- 
clude) your dear mother a glorious 
saintin heaven. 

“T could have told you of many 
more of your dear mother’s excel- 
tent virtues; but I hope that you 
will not in the least question my 
testimony, if in a few words I tell 
you that she was pious and upright 
in her conversation. Now to that 
God who bestowed these graces on 
her, be ascribed all honour, glory, 
and dominion, the just tribute of all 
created beings forevermore. Amen. 

“ Witttam Mosrpesson.” 


*€ TO SIR GEORGE SAVILLE, BART. 


Eyam, Sept.1, 1666. 
*€ HONOURED AND DEAR SIR, 

“This is the saddest news that 
ever my pen could write! The de- 
stroying angel haying taken up his 
quarters within my habitation, my 
dearest dear is gone to her eternal 
rest, and is invested with a crown 
of righteousness, having made ea 
happy end. | 

“ Indeed, had she loved herself 
as well as me, she had fled from the 
pit of destruction with her sweet 
babes, and might have prolonged 
her days; but that she was resolved 
todieamartyr to my interest. My 
drooping spiritsare much refreshed 
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with her joys, which I think 
unutterable. 

“Sir, this paper is to bid you a 
hearty farewell for ever, and to 
bring you my humble thanks fo; 
all your noble favours (and I hope 
that you will believe a dying man) J 
have as much love as honour for 
you, and TIT will bend my feeble 
knees to the God of heaven, that 
you, my dear lady, and your chil- 
dren, and their children, may be 
blest with external and eternal hup. 
piness ; and that the same blessing 
may fall upon my Lady Sunderland 
and her relations. 

“ Dear Sir, let your dying Chap- 
lain recommend this truth to you 
and your family, that no happiness 
nor solid comfort can be found in 
this vale of tears like livinga pious 
life; and pray ever retain this rule, 
Never to do any thing upon which 
you dare not first ask the blessing of + 
God upon the success thereof. — 

“Sir, [ have made bold in my 
willwith your name for an executor, 
and I hope that you will not take it 
ill. Ihave joined two others with 
you that will take from you the 
trouble. Your favourable aspect 
will, I know, be a great comfort to 
my distressed orphans. I am not 
desiyous that they may be great, but 
good ; and my next request is, that 
they may be brought up in the 
fear and admonition of the Lord. 

“ Sir, I thank God lam content- 
ed to shake hands with all the 
world, and haye many comfortable 
assurances that God will accept me 
upon the account of his Son; and J 
find God more good than ever I 
thought or imagined, and i wish 
from my soul that his goodness were 
not so much abused and contemned. 

“T desire, Sir, that you will be 
pleased to make choice of an hum- 
ble pjoug man to succeed me in my 
parsonage ; and could I see your 
tuce before my departure from 
hence, I would inform you which 
way I think he may live comfortably 
amongst his people, which would 
be some satisfaction to me betore ! 
die. 


are 
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« Peay Sir, I beg your prayers, 
and desire you to procure the pray- 
ers of all about you, that I m: iV not 
be daunted by all the powers of 
hell, and th: it I may have dying 
sraces; that when T come to die, I 
mt ay be found ina dying posture : 
nd with tears I bee o, th at when 
you are praying for fatherless in- 
fants, you would then remember 
my two pretty babes. 

«Sir, pardon the rude style of 
this paper, and if my head be dis- 
composed, you cannot wonder at 
me. However, be pleased to be- 
lieve that Iam, dear Sir, your most 
obliged, mostaffectionate, and grate- 
fal servant, 

Wittram Mompersson.” 


‘ 7O JOHN BEILBY, ESQ. OF 
YORKSHIRE. 





f DrAR SIR, Eyam, Nov. 20, 1666. 


“ [suppose this letter will seem 
to you no less than a miracle, that 
my habitation is inter vivos. YT was 
loth to affright you with a letter 
from my hands, therefore I made 
bold with a friend to transcribe these 
jines. 

“ | know that you are sensible of 
my condition, the loss of the kindest 
wite in the world (whose life was 
truly imitable, and her end most 
comfortable.) She was in an ex- 
cellent posture when death came 
with his sammons, which fills me 
with many comfortable assurances 
that she is now invested with a 
crown of righteousness. I find this 
maxim verified by too sad experi- 
ence : Bonwn magis carendo quam 
Sruendo cernitur *. Had | been so 
thankful as my condition did de- 
serve, | might yet have had my dear- 
est dear in my bosom. But now 
farewell all happy days, and God 
grant that I may repent my sad in- 
gratitude ! The condition of this 
place has been so sad, that I per- 
suade myself it did exceed all his- 
tory andexample. I may truly say 


* “ Good is more perceivable in the pri- 
yation thanin the enjoyment.” 
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that our town has become a Golgo- 
tha, the place of ascull; and had 
there not been a small remnant of 
us left, we had been as Sodom, and 
like unto Gomorah. My ears never 
heard such doleful lamentations— 
my nose never smelled such horrid 
smell, and my eyes never beheld 
such ghastly spectacles! Here have 
been seventy-six families visited 
within my parish, out of which two 
hundred and fifty-nine persons died ! 
Now (blessed be God) all our fears 
are over, for none have died of the 
infection since the eleventh of Octo- 
ber, and all the pest-houses have 
been long empty. I intend (God 
willing) to spend most of this week 
in seeing all woollen clothes fumed 

and purified, as well for the satisfac- 
tion as for the safety of the coun- 
try. 

“ Here hath been such burning 
of goods, that the like, I think, was 
never known; and indeed,inthis I 
think that we have been too precise. 
For my part, I have scarce left my- 
self apparel to shelter my body 
from the cold, and have wasted 
more than needed merely for ex- 
ample. 

“As for my own part, I cannot 
say that I had ever better health 
than during the time of the dread- 
ful visitation ; neither can I say 
that I have had any symptoms of 
the disease. My man had the dis- 
temper, and upon the appearance 
of a tumour, I gave him several che- 
mical antidotes, which had a very 
kind ‘operation, and, with the bles- 
sing of God, kept the venom from 
the heart; and after the rising broke 
he was very well. My maid hath 
continued in health, which is as 
great a temporal blessing as could 
befal me: for if she had quailed 4, 
I should have been ill set to have 
washed, and to have gotten my own 
provisions, 

‘“T know that I have your pray- 
ers, and question not but I have 
fared the better for them. I do 
conclude that the prayers of good 


+ Quailed (old English) fell sick. 
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people have réscu ed me from the 
jaws of death ; and certainly I bad 
been in the dust, had not omy ipo- 
tency itself been conquered by some 
holv violence. 

« J have largely tasted the good- 
ness of the Creator, and (bles-ed be 
his name) the grim looks of death 
did never yet aftright me. I al- 
ways hada firm re that my dear 
babes would do weil, which made 
me w iting to shake hands with the 
unkind froward world; yet I hope 
that I shall esteem ita mer y it I 


am frustrated of the hopes I hed ot 


a translation to a better place, and 
(God grant) that wiih patience I 
may wait for my chance, and that I 
may meke a right use of his mercies; 
as the one hath been tart, so the 
other hath been sweet and com- 
fortabie. L perceive by a letter from 
Mr. Newby, that you concern yvour- 
self verv sail for my Ww elfare, I 

make no question hut I have your 

f igned love and affection. I can 
avsre you, that during all my trou- 
bies you have had a great deal of 
room inmy thoughts. 

** Be please d, y oe Sir, to accept 
ofthe presentmenis of my kind re- 
spects, and impart them to your 
sood wife, and all my dear relations. 
I can assure you that a line from 
your hand will be welcome to your 
sorrowful and affectionate nephew, 

‘* Ww. MOMPESSON.” 


a ——— 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
To the unspeakable comfort of 
every real Christian, no doctrine 
hasa broader or more immoveable 
basis to rest upon, than that of the 
divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
It happily does not depend on a 
few insulated texts, but on such a 
number, that it may justly be said to 
be Inco ‘porated into the substance 
of divine truth. Like the blood in 
the human body, achanalaian tens 
every part of it. And not only this, 
it is grounded on the mos? saz?sfac- 
tory 07 all evidence, that which arises 
from. a collation of texts. It has 


that “ circumstantia Scripturarum,” 
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which Tertullian declares to be the 
best interpreter of the word of God, 
in a most wonderful and unparal- 
leled degree, So firmly is this truth 
establis hed, that it is matter of re. 
to see weak arguments some 
times adduce d, in support of it, by 
well meaning and even able defen. 
ders of this doctrine. We are 
ready atleast to exclaim “ non tali 
auxilio,” though not on all occasions 
inclined to add, ‘* nec defensoribus 
istis cempus eget.” It is as if a 
person were to cast a few grains of 
sand under a projecting part of one 
of the pyramids of Egypt, worn 
away by the silent lapse of ages, 
and at once a proof of its antiquity 
and durability; and then to look 
round with au air of confidence, as 
if he had contributed to the future 
support of the structure. Jt is hum- 
bly hoped, Sir, that the subjoined 
observations will not lie open to 
such an imputation: and this too, 
even if they should be found (as 
possibly they may) undeserving in- 
sertion. My object is, through the 
medium of your publication, - merely 
to submit them to the consideration of 
those, who are well versed in the He- 
brew language. ‘They neither pre- 
tend nor profess to be original cri- 
ticism. Whatever merit they may 
have, if any, lies only, or chiefly, in 
the application of the observations 
previously made by skilful Hebraists. 
The sense of the Hebrew word 
NIT, as used in the 53d chap- 
ter of Isaiah, and more particularly 
the peculiar manner in which it is there 
iitroduced, is that on which a few re- 
marks are offered. From the ac- 
count given by Parkhurst under that 
article, it seems that the word which 
Wwe in many places translate “ He,”’ 
aud which generally does mean He, 
(as the fir st beginner i in Hebrew well 
knows,) has in this chapter a much 
higher signification. For the satis- 
faction of those who may not have 
Parkhurst at hand, it will be best 
perhaps to transcribe his etymolo- 
gy of it. Jn its primary sense, “ it 
denotes permanent existence or sub- 
sestence, Secondly, it is used as on 
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permanent existence, who exists emi- 
nently.” A quotation is then adduced 
from Mr. Lowth, Jer. 14—22, who 
states it to be often eguzvalent to the 
true and eternal God, referring to 
Deut. xxx. 39; Isaiah xliii. 1O— 
13, and Ixvill. 12; and particularly 
to Ps. cil. 27 (in Orig. v. 28.) where 
the words rendered, “Forthouartthe 
ST TN) should be ren- 


same,’ 
dered, Thou art the Eternal one, or 
God. We are then referred by 


Parkhurst to Ps. Ixiv. 53; Neh. ix. 
6,7; Hosea x. 23; Isaiah Ixt. 43 as 
also to Herbelot’s Bibliotheque in 
Hos. As no opportunity offers it- 


self to the author of this paper, of 


access to Herbelot’s Bibliotheque, 
the additional information, relative 
to this subject, which may be found 
there, he cannot appreciate. He 
cannot help thinking, however, and 
submitting to those who will be at 
the trifling pains to examine the 
referted to in the original, 
that already a very strong case is 
made out, upon the point in ques- 
tion. Strong however as it may be, 
it reccives in his mind, and doubtless 
will receive in theirs also, a very 
material, he may almost say, an 
‘rresistible accession of strength, from 
an appeal to the inte ‘rpretation put 
upon this word by the Jews them- 
store, How then do the J 
derstand 


teXts 


eWws Ulle~ 
the word S97 Do they 
consider it even as equivalent to the 
trueand eternal God ? Do they con- 
sider it as one of the divine names ? 
A reference to the prayer used by 
them at the conclusion of the pass- 
over, will satisfy these questions. In 
that prayer, w hich may be found, 
p. 417, Buxtorf’s Syn. Jud. the word 
NJ is used as one of the divine 
hames, and as meaning nothing less 
than the true and eternal God, no 
less than éwo and cwenty times. In the 
prayer in question, it can mean no- 
thing else. The ordinary significa- 
tien “ He,” it is impossible to affix to 
it. It most ev idently is @ noun with 
a number of adjectiv es joined to it, 
snd as evidently is addressed to 


Almighty God. It begins N99 WN 


Critical Remarks on Isaiah \iii. 
of the divine names; He who hath 
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‘« Glorious God”—and we find the 
Almighty addressed in it,as 4395 
137-8277 59) NTN and so 
on, This passage is surely agminis 
instar, a very host in itself, to prove 
the meaning of this word. Nodoubt 
can remain in the mind of any one 
who reads it, but that 817 is one of 
the divine names: in short, that it 
is equivalent to M7. When the cir- 
cumstance of its being thus used by 
Jews: by Jews in their; prayers,where 
we might expect that it would be 
used in ‘its commonly received sense + 
and by Jews, whose reverence to 
the namesappropriate to God is so 
great, as to amount in some instances 
even to superstition, In a prayer so 
solemn and earnest as the present 
one, is duly considered, surely no 
word in any language can have a 
fixed meaning, if the signification 
of this word is not determined. O 
did they but know that their fa- 
thers crucified, and they reject this 
very God! 

But a strong corroboration of 
these conjectures arises from = at- 
tending to the peculiar manner, in 
which the word is introduced. The 
connection which it has with the 
sense of those sentences where it is 
found, is very remarkable. For it 
will surprise some perhaps to be 
told, that the word “ He,” in Isaiah 
lili, is very far from having the word 
Ny cn every stance to answer to 
it. So far from it, the word sin 
is only used five times in the ori- 
ginal, whereas the word “ He” 
(as 7 is also tra islated in those 
five places) i is to be found two-and- 
twenty times. Now whence does 
this arise? To say that the He- 
brew idiom required it in those five 
places, and did not require it in the 
remaining seventeen, is obviously 
false. It does not require the learn- 
ing of Buxtorf or Vitringa to con- 
fute such a position. It is impos: 
sible to gain a solution in this way. 
How then shall we gain it? Shalt 
it be in the easiest of all ways, by 
saying, that in fact there is nothing 
to “soles ; that there is nothing re- 
markable in its introduction in one 
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place, and its non-intreduction in 
xeolln rv? This pe rhaps may be the 
ground taken ; and it may be thus 
defended. “ Is there any thing if 
ferent here, from what we “meet 
with in translations trom the Latin 
language? For instance, how often 
is “ [lle” introduced in one place 
and not in another? And yet in 
the translation we tind “ He” re- 
peated, both where there is “Ile”? in 
the original to answer to it, and 
where that is not the case.” ‘This 
cannot be denied. But in order to 
state the case fairly, you should put 
it thus. Suppose any prophetical 
verses were extant relative to what 
Jupiter (we will say) would do at a 
distant period in bebalf of the Ro- 
man pe ople: and that this word 
“Tile” was in its commonly receiy- 
ed sense synonimous with “« Jupi- 
ter.” Suppose there were prayers 
in which it was so used repcate dly. 

Now if this word were introduced 
into such prophetical verses, (the 
word meaning Jupiter elsewhere, 

and the verses contessedly relating 
to him,) would wt raise no suspicion 
in that case, that he might be desig- 
nated under the very name, ascrib- 
ed to himin the Pantheon? It is an 
easy Way of getting rid ofa difficul- 
ty to say that none exists. It is the 
way in which the ostrich gets rid of 
the difficulty of escaping from her 

pursuers, by thrusting her head into 
a bush. It happe ns not unfre quently, 

and you, Sir, may know it by melan- 
choly experience, that a difficulty 
sat once both seeing and pursuing 
the critic, whilst be with his head 
thrust into the bush, is erving out, 
that for his part he cannot discover 
what can have puzzled so many 
commentators. Shall we then say 
that nothing was intended by it? 
Surely no one can read the last verse 
of the chapter in the original, with- 
out seeing that it 1s purpose/y intro- 
duced. In that verse we have the 
English word “ He” four times. 
but the word 4999 is only to be found 
oncein it. “ fdeshall divide,” &c. has 
not Qz to answer to it. Neither 
bas “ dfe hath poured out,” &c. 


nor has “ Fie was numbered with 
the transgressors.” But when we 
come to the sentence, “ Ile bears 
the sin of many,” there we find 
that the original is NA. Can it be 
supposed that it can have been in- 
serted there without some reason? 
Surely not. And this reason m; Ly 
be found, unless the author of thes 
remarks is much deceived, in Zés 
connection with the meaning of the very 
sentence wi question. i He. bare the sin 
of many.” Is it not this? ‘The word 
NJ being equivalent to Mm TJeho.- 
ah, the eternal God, is in this chap- 
ter appropriated to that act of God- 
head, the bearing of sin, in such a 
manner, that it is no where used 
except in connection with the bear- 
iug of sin expressed, or (what is the 
same) vicarious sufferings. ‘To ascer- 
tain this, reference only need be 
had to the different places where it 
occurs. Inv. 4 “ He hath borne our 
griets,’ NASP is the corresponding 
word ; and the connection spoken 
of is evident. Nor is it less so in 
the fifth verse, in which 7 Is used, 
* but He was wounded for our trans- 


gressions,” where the whole drift and 


gist of the verse is to shew that 
Christ’s sufferings were vicarious. 
In the seventh verse, ‘ Ie was op- 
pressed, and he was aflicted, ” where 
the second * He” has 8577 to answer 
to it, it may be supposed that this 
hypothesis is overturned. It woul: 
be entirely so (it is confessed) if dis 
were the right translation. But it is 
clear that ‘Bisho ») Lowth’s is the 
right one, who mak" itthus: “It 
was exacted, and He was made ans 
werable.” Ac cording to the ren- 
dering of the passage, we might ex- 
pect more, if possible, than in any 
other place, to find N4>4 to answer to 
“He.” We accordingly do find it 
92 NUT a3—m0 | being a verb 
linpersonal, and meaning “ it was 
exacted.” In verse 1}, “ for he 
shall bare their :miquities,” and iD 
the last verse, “ #/e bare the sin of 
many,” in both which places 87 is 
used, the conrection is too evident 
to need pointing out. 

lt is true that vicariops sufferings 
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are twice spoken of in this chapter ; 
“4 verse 3, “ he was bruised’ —and in 
verse 8, he was stricken,” without 
oF being joined with them. But 
this in no degree invalidates what 
has been remarked. Negative can 
never be allowed to overtarn posi- 
tive evidence. Besides, though it 
appears evident that nin is design: 
edly introduced into this chapter, it 
would be too inuch to expect such 
an attentive regard to system as that 
the bearing of sin should never be 
spoken of without it. The analogy 
of Scripture does not justify such an 
expectation, In truth, if the bearing 
of sin, and vicarious sufferings, were 
mentioned twenty times inthis chap- 
ter, instead of twice, without 87, the 
observations, nevertheless, which 
have above been submitted to con- 
sideration, would, if true otherwise, 
be not at allaflected by this circum- 
stance. 

Upon the whole then, Sir, it does 
appear highly probable, that the 
word gyn, as used in Isa. lit. should be 
translated “ the eternal God.” That 
it will bear this sense, and may be so 
translated, there can scarcely, it is 
conceived, be any question. The 
manner also in which it is introduced, 
appears to be very remarkable, and 
tothrow light as well upon the mean- 
ing of the word, as upon the great 
doctrine of the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, which it does seem most 
clearly to illustrate. The apposite- 
ness of the connection which it is 
thought is here discovered (whe- 
ther it be so or not let your readers 
who are Hebraists decide) need not 
be pointed out to those who feel that 
the remembrance of sin is grievous, 
and the burthen intolerable. They 
deeply experience the need they 
have of God manifest in the flesh 
to atone for them. A sight of their 
own heart is with them the best 
answer to Socinianism. They will 
receive with thankfulness any addi- 
tional evidence for the truth of a 
doctrine so highly prized by then. 
butatthe same timethey will doubt- 
less aeel, and the author of these 
Pomarks would ever wish them to 
Cunist, Onserv. No, 70. 
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feel, that they need not, like tra- 
vellers benighted, be too ready to 
welcome every faint gleam of light, 
which after all may mislead them, 
when they are already, as far as 
evidence on this subject is concern- 
ed, enjoying the splendour of the 
meridian sun, J.S. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I wisn rather to leave my late re- 
marks on certain parts of Mr. Fa- 
ber’s interpretation of the prophe- 
cies, together with his candid re- 
ply to those remarks, to the deli- 
berate consideration of your read- 
ers; than to incur the delay, and 
enter into the length of discussion, 
which a full examination of dubious 
positions involved in Mr. Faber’s 
reply, and in the parts of his work 
to which it has reference, would 
entail. It isonly on some very few 
points that IT mean to trouble you 
with observations. 

Referring to Mr Faber’s para- 
graph numbered !. (Christ, Obs. for 
August, p. 498)-I may state, that 
when the angel has delivered a pre- 
diction of certain events, Dan. xi. 
xi. I1—-4, and is then questioned 
when “ the end of these wonders” 
shall be; the natural conclusion is, 
that by these wonders are meant the 
wonderful events which the angel 
had then been relating,and notevents 
which had been foretold many 
years before in other prophetical 
visions. And when the angel in 
reply specifies a date commencing 
from the setting up of an abomina- 
tion of desolation; itis not an arbi- 
trary “ assumption,” but the natu- 
ral conclusion, that he means thag 
abomination of desolation which he 
had himself been in this vision pre- 
dicting ; and not another concerning 
which he had been wholly silent, 
but which had formerly been inti- 
mated to Daniel in another vision. 
The “ assumption,” whether right 
or wrong, seems to rest with Mr. 


Faber, when he affirms the conclud- 

ing verses of Dan. xii. to relateto twa 

antecedent visions (Dan. vil. viii.) ne 
AQ 
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lessthan to that vision to which itis 
subjoined, and of which it manifest- 


ly forms a part. And if the validi- 
ty of this assumption were establish- 
ed, it would still remain hi: clily im- 
probable that the angel, after having 
predicted an abomination of de wile 
tion, should proceed without giving 
warning of his change of meaning, 
to spec ity a date refe rring ve anatlier 
abomination of which he had said 
nothing; an abomination entirely 
different in nature and in time, in- 
flicted by a different power, and on 
a different party. 

In my quere marked 3, (Christ. 


Obs. p. 358,) the reference Dan. 
viii. 13, ought to Save been Dan. 
xi. $1. To this qucre Mr. Faber 


refers in his paragraph marked 3, 
(Christ. Obs. p. 499, col. 1,) and 
very reasonably wonders what it 
meant. 

With respect to Faber’s pa- 
ragraph numbered 1, (Christ. Obs. 
p. 499, col. 1) I am wholly at a 
loss to discover what is either the in- 
consistency, or the apparent con- 
cession of the point in question, 
which is ascribed to me. The doubt 
is not whether St. John brands An- 
tichrist as ‘* denying the Father 
and the Son ;” but what ts the im- 
ryort of that brand. 

If St. John refers in the expres- 
sion, “ Ye have heard that Antichrist 
shall come,” to a written predic- 
tion: why may not his reference be 
to 2 Thess. ii. ? Assuming Mr. Fa- 
ber’s interpretation of the phrase, 
6 the desire of women,” to be right, 
still it is plain, that whoever donkus 
the existence of the | 
necessity deny the existence of the 
Son. Whoever is an Atheist, a for- 
tiori, cannot bea Christian. So he 
who “ exalts himself above all that 
is called God and worshipped,” ex- 
alts himself equally above the Fa- 
ther and the Son. 

Mr. Faber, through inadvertence, 
is not accurate, when he represents 
me as arguing, that ‘ because the 
tiuany Antichrists were professing 
Christians and false Prophets, there- 
fore the great Antichrist must be 


Father mist of 


(Ocr, 
professedly Christian and a false 
Prophet ; hamely, the f false P _ 
of the Apocalypse.” (Christ, Obs. 
500.) He adds, **1 see not ha 
such a cone lnslens necessarily follows 
from the premises.” I did not af. 
firin it to be a necessar Vy Conclusion : 
T asked whether it is not a natural 
conclusion. (Christ. Obs, p. 350.) 
Of Socinianism, Mr. Faber and 
the Enquirer think alike, But be- 
cause Socinians explain away the 
natural meaning of many texts ; 


4 
; 


cvery passage of Scripture to be of 


necessity taken literally + Does the 
man ofsin, “ shewing himself that 
he is God, » literally claim to be the 
actual De ity ? Is the common in- 
terpretation of that passage a “ fay 
fetched meaning ?” That to inter- 
pret the denial of the Father and 
the Son, 1 John ii. 22, as a virtual 
rather than a literal denial, is not 
“ unnatural,” may appear from 
1 Pet. it. aul Jude. The persons 
described by those Apostles as bri Ing 
ing in damnable heresies, and turn- 
ing the grace of God into luscivivus- 
ness, and characterised 2 Pet, ii, }— 
3, 13,15, and Jude 3, 4, 11, 12, 19, 
are professed Christians. This de- 
nial therefore of “the only Lord 
God, and the Lord Jesus Christ who 
bought them,” seems to be a virtua! 
denial. 

It is singular that Mr. Fabershould 
describe me as representing Anti- 
christ to mean “ men orthodox in 
speculative belief, but bad in practice ;” 
when I expressly term the Anti- 
christsin St. John’s days “profes ed, 
but heretical, Christian hearers ;”’ and 
the great Antichrist “a teacher of 
corrupted Christianity, a -_ Pro- 
phet.” (Christ. Obs, p. 359, in the 
two concluding paragraphs. ) "When 


Mr. Faber asks whether men “ pro-. 


fessing to know God, but in worhs 
denying Him,” can be the ae 
of prophecy ; and whether it woul 


not bea weston in the Apostle to an- 
nounce their existemee: it is sul 
ficient to refer him te St. Paul's 
prophetical character of the men. 
whom he foretels as to arise when 
“in the last days perilous times 
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shall come.” “ Having «a form of ritofGod, operating in the economy 


codliness, but denying the power there- 
of.” 2 Tim. iii. 1—5. 
AN ENQUIRER. 


—— a — 


For the Christian Observer. 
Be vigilant—1 Pet. v. 8. 


Tue wonderful consent and harmo- 
ny of the several graces which con- 
stitute the Christian character, with 
their intimate and necessary con- 
nection, distinguish, in a pecuhar 
manner, the morality of the Gospel, 
from every other scheme of moral 
improvement. Where any one of 
the fruits of the spirit is conferred, 
all the other virtues follow in its 
train; and although, like the stars 
in a constellation, the lustre of one 
may be brighter than that of the 
ethers, yet noneis wanting $ there 1S 
2 proportion and an intireness in the 
new creature, wholly incompatible 
with the separation, or disunion, of 
any of its constituent parts. ‘Those 
who make a religious profession, 
would, therefore, do well to consi- 
der, that an evident inconsistency of 
character, a striking absence of any 
of the graces of the Christian temper, 
not only tends to bring dishonour on 
Christianity, but also rendeys the sin- 
cerity of such a professor extremcly 
dubious. The moralists of ancient 
or modern times, who have under- 
taken the reformation of mankind, 
but whose minds have not been illu- 
minated by those beams of divine 
truth which descend from the 
chambers of heaven, have proposed 
schemes that were partial in their 
operation, and defective in their 
end; they directed their efforts to 
the correcting of some prominent 
vice, or to the cultivation of some 
popular, or splendid virtue ; but, 
like the painter or the statuary, 
they would only work on one small 
part of the figure at a time, and al- 
ways failed of educing the whole 
picture, complete inall its lineaments 
and proportions. The Gospel of 


Jesus Christ has, however, provided 
1 more excellent way ; for the Spi- 


of grace, as in that of nature, throws 
out the whole system of being at 
once; nothing is defective in the 
new creatare ; the rudiments of all 
its parts being modelled from the 
beginning of its existence. Watch- 
fulness, forming one i portant 
branch of the Christian character, 
and being a duty frequently and se- 
riously inculcated by our blessed 
Lord and his Apostles, an inquiry 
into the nature and eflects of it, may, 
by exhibiting something of the rule 
and measure of this Christian grace, 
assist the professor of religion in his 
endeavours to attain it, and enable 
him in some degree to decide on his 
true state and condition. 

1. We are placed in a world 
where visible and material things 
are perpetually soliciting our atten- 
tion, and pressing upon our notice ; 
itis then a general obligation, and 
a principal part of our duty, to 
guard against the too vivid impres- 
sious Which are made upon the mind 
by sensible objects. When these, 
by an habitua] and predominant in- 
fluence, once gain possession of the 
soul, they render it strangely inap- 
prehensive of invisible and spiritual 
things, and produce an irreligious 
and lamentable forgetfulness of God ; 
bringing men almost into the state 
of those of whom it is said, that 
“God is not in all their thoughts.”’ 
It is a matter of secondary consi- 
deration, what the specific nature of 
those perceptions may be, which 
crowd upon the imagination, and 
engross the whole man; for when 
they absorb the attention, allure the 
soul from heavenly contemplation, 
weaken its relish for divine things, 
and above all, exclude the ever- 
blessed God from being the princi- 
pal object of our thoughts and 
holding the supreme place in our 
affections, whether they be lawful 
in themselves, or otherwise, they 
are dangerous usurpers, and ought 
to be seriously and vigorously op- 
posed, by all who are desirous of 
acquiring the spirit of Christian vi- 
gilance, 
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. The Holy Se riptures place vi- 
FP ich or wate hing, IN Opposition 
to a state of slumbering *. 

The apprehensions which men, 
who live amidst the tumult and con- 
fusion of the world, cherish of the 
value and importance of earthly 
things, bear more resemblance to 
the tantastie operations of the mind 
in sleep, than to the sober deduc- 
tions of an enlightened intellect 

When the senses are closed, and 
the man holds, no longer, any in- 
tercourse with the re ality of nature, 
he may, by the agency of an un- 
quiet dream, be elevated by hope, 
depressed by fear, and experiertce 
all the various degrees of solic itude, 
eagerness, and cvitation from the 1- 
lusive workings of bis disturbed 
fancy. And such is the state of the 
natural man: he is amused with 
visionary scenes, and mocked by 
delusive ph: sinbaiens s; and the history 
of his life exhibits little more thana 
succession of waking dreams, and 
the diversified workings of a disor- 
dered imagination, — tndced, the 
Christian alone can be said to be 
truly awake, since itis he only who 
discovers the dangers, aad estimates 
the advantages of his state ini con- 
dition. ‘The eves of his understand- 
ing being opened, he discerns the 
reality and importance of invisible 
things, and maintains an abiding 
and “practical conviction, that the 
great and the small things of this 
world are nearly of equal moment, 
being alike hollow, aneuhetantinl. 
and fugitive. 

Vigilance then imphes wakeful- 
ness, a consciousness of our true si- 
tuation, and a readiness to obey the 
calls of duty. Our blessed Lord 
and Master requires that we shall 
be habitually prepared to comply 
with the first intimations of his 
will; that as travellers our ‘ loins 
mav be girded;” as servants that we 
spall be always in a waiting posture ; 
and as soldiers that we shail con- 
stantly wear the whole armour of 
God, being always ready to occupy 


* Mark xiii. 39~—37, 


the ee assigned us with alacrity 
so fidelity. 
. Vigilance may be opposed ty 
a wake of security. The life of a 
Christian is compared, in the sacred 
Scriptures, to a state ot warfare: he 
is represented as surrounded by 
cr: ilty, powe rful, and malign inte ne. 
mies, Who are unceasing in reek 
efiorts, by stratagem or open as- 
sault, to involve him In misery and 
ruin}. Indeed, the general consti- 
tution of outward tty" is wonder- 
fully adapted to allure and capti- 
vate the mind: the necessities of our 
condition oblige us to hold a con. 
Stant intercourse with the enemies 
of our salvation, and evenslawful 
things are calculated to become a 
snare; the use and abuse of them 
being so often involved and compli- 
Ci ted together. Fle therefore who 
is determined to do eve ry thing “ 
may do, without the linputation at 
crime, will be quickly disposed to 
do something which he cannot do 
innocently ; siace things, lawful in 
themselves, too frequently and un- 
expectedly become inexpedient and 
dangerous. Nothing can argue greater 
folly aud temerity than fat 2 aman 
toconduct himselfas if his enemies 
were at peace with him; as if the 
magic influence of earthly objects 
were dissolved ; and thus mistaking 
security tor safety, preceed fearless- 
ly till his retreat be cut off, and he 
is ‘€ led captive by Satan at his 


will.” 


The obligation to watchfulness 
may be farther illustrated, by re- 
collecting, that the situation of a 
Christian resembles that of the go- 
vernor of a garrison on the frontiers 
ofa country where the enemy is po- 
tent, and vigilant, and unremitting- 
ly persevering in his endeavours to 
surprise and de ‘stroy them. 

Let it be also considered, that the 
defenses of this garrison are weak, 
and that there are ill-designing per- 
sons within it, who maintain a cor- 


+ 1 Peter v. 8. 


+ The security of the simple shall sley 
them. Prov. 1. !. 
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” spondent e with the enemy : can 
the covertor, under these circum- 
oven be excused if he employ the 
greater part of his time in frivolous 
Sy usements, in sleep, or in sensual 
vidulcences, living with the care- 
less security of one who is in the 
centre of a great and mighty king- 
-* —_— 
\ spirit of Christian vigilance 
i |] produce a godly jealousy in the 
mind of a religious person, over ae 
motions and propensitics of his own 
heart. It will render a man thou: al. 
ful and circumspect while engage d 
iu the duties of his particular voca- 
tion; cautious in the choice of his 
recreations, and sober and reserved 
in the use ofthem ; prudent in se- 
lecting his society ; serious and con- 
siderate when in their company ; 
being aware that the occasions of 
sin occur every Where, and that 
the most lawtul and desirable occu- 
pations may be so misused, as to ac- 
cumulate matter for self-accusation 
and bitter repentance. And, in- 
deed, he who shall make a just and 
accurate reflection upon his past life, 
and observe the many secret ways 
in which temptation has broken in 
upon him, will find, that there have 
been certain sorts of persons, socie- 
ties, actions, and things, upon which 
he perhaps never ventured in the 
course of his life, without finding 
sad occasion afterwards for humilia- 
tion and penitential sorrow. 
+. Watchfulness must be opposed 
to the love of ease. An attachment 
to a life of ease and quiet, au un- 
" illingness to be discomposed, a re- 
suctauce to encounter difficulties, 
and an averseness to active exertion, 
may be mistaken for ineekness, pa- 
tience, and that love of peace to 
which our Lord has annexed a pe- 
culiar blessing. Mere good nature, 
combined with a certain proportion 
ot indolence and self-love, will be 


sufficient to produce this state of 


mind, and to maintain it with to- 
let able evenness and constancy. But 
if we would exercise Christian vi- 
glance, this moral inactivity must 
be shaken off; and as we ought to be 
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severe in controlling the first meo- 
tions of sin in oursely< es, SOinust we 
not be deterred from opposing cvil 
firmly in others, where aur antiio- 
rity or influence can be inte; wens 
with propriety. The Christian mu 
not shrink from laborious or paintul 
duties, because opposition and re- 
proach are disagreeable to his feel- 
ings ; he must be willing to in- 
fringe on his customary arrance- 
ments, to renounce the plans he has 
formed for his own quiet and com- 
fort, and to sacrifice his ease, Ins 
pleasure, and his interest, when lis 
own spiritual advantage or the dut 
he owes to his fellow creatures 
clearly require it. Nor will vigi- 
lance confine itself within the pre- 
cise limits of distinct obligation and 
specific duty; for where there exists 
an abiding sense of the exceeding 
greatuess of the evils against whic h 
we have to watch, and with which 
we must contend, it willlead aman 
to seek industriously for oceasious 
of obtaining spiritual benefit to him- 
self, and of slorifying God by dis- 
playing an active zeal in his ser- 
vice. Every one who has thought 
at all will acknowledge, that indo- 
lence is the bane of temporal suc- 
cess : and that idleness and inacti- 
vity are not less injurious to our 
spiritual prosperity, 1s too conso- 
nant to reason and matter of fact to 
allow of doubt or contradiction. 
5. Vigilance may be opposed to 
thoughtle ssnessand inconsideration, 
Habitual thoughtfulness and re- 
flection on the purposes, determi- 
nations, and actions of moral crea- 
tures, require greaterand more Ccon- 
stant efforts than the generality of 
mankind conceive or are disposed 
to bestow. Persons too commonly 
accustom themselves to act from the 
impulse of the moment, from the 
power of acquired habits, from a 
principle of imitation, or from whim, 
caprice, and humour; yet nothing 
can be farther removed from true 
bie vie nothing can be more at 


ariance with real Christianity, or 
more opposite to that watchfalnesé 
which is inculcated in the Gospel, 





- 


than a spirit of levity and inconsi- 
deration. Religion, which is the 
perfection of wisdom, disciplines us 
to thoughtfulness, reflection, and de- 
liberation * ; it instructs us to con- 
sider well the nature and end of 
every action+, and directs us in the 
choice of those means which are ne- 
cessiry to the attainment of our 
lawful purposes f. 

Nothing is more common, than to 
hear persons who make a profession 
of religion, when they have com- 
mitted some indiscreet, unwarrant- 
able, or blameable act, exculpate 
themselves upon the plea that they 
never gave the matter in question a 
thought ; that it was not their de- 
sign to injure or distress their neigh- 
bour; that the inconveniences and 
scandal to which they have given 
occasion were neither foreseen nor 
intended. ‘There may be some 
truth in these excuses; yet they 
prove that the party has been guilty 
of two faults, since he attempts to 
palliate one by the contession of 
another. Let such an one ask him- 
self, to what end, or purpose, God 
made him a rational creature, and 
endowed him with the capacity of 
foresight and reflection. Was it that 
he might close the eyes of his un- 
derstanding, and suspend the powers 
of ‘reasoning and thinking, at the 
suggestion of fancy or slothfulness ? 
Whatever degree otf allowance it 
may be thought equitable to make 
in estimating the criminality of 
thoughtless conduct, in consideration 
of the absence of explicit purpose 
and intent; yet it cannot be denied 
that it implies a very evil and re- 
prehensible state of mind, and calls 
loudly for repentance and reforma- 
tion. It will be found, however, on 
a closer inspection, that the gene- 


* Proverbs xiv. 8, 15. 

+ Proverbs tv. 26. 

* «© Tt is very much to be remarked, that 
neglects from inconsiderateness, want of 
attention, not looking about us to see what 
we have to do, are often attended with 
consequences as dreadful as any active 
misbehaviour from the most extravagant 
passion.’ BuTver’s Analogy. 
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rality of these thoughtless people 
have their eyes open to their own 
secular interest, and that where 
the creditand advantage of them- 
selves and their connections are in- 
volved, their mistakes are usually 
committed on the safe side. A man 
finds no difficulty in being thought. 
ful where his affections are deeply 
engaged; andthe steady current of 
any one passion will keep all! his 
senses awake, and make him abun- 
dantly alert and vigilant in what 
relates to the object of his pursuit. 
It will surely become those who are 
willing to shelter their errors under 
the imputation of carelessness, re- 
missness, and inadvertence, to shew, 
at least, that their thoughtlessness is 
consistent with integrity: for if 
their deviations correspond with 
partiality and self-interest ; 1f, when 
they intend no harm to others, they 
mean good to themselves ; if they 
shew less vigilance in guarding 
against a violation of charity than 
In securing their own advantage; 
the innocence of their intentions 
will be distrusted by all wise men, 
and they will hardly escape the im- 
putation of hypocrisy. 

“ ‘The wise man’s eyes are” said 
to be “ in his head §;” and the ne- 
cessity of a prudent foresight and 
cautious procedure, in the manage- 
ment of worldly concerns, is well 
enough understood by all those wha 
have studied the art of rising in 
life : and as prudence is generally 
connected with many other civil vir- 
tues, which are not less respectable 
than useful in society ; so thought- 
lessness seldom appears without 
folly at her side, accompanied by 
a train of disgraceful irregularities. 
Religious vigilance will exert the 
same beneficial influence in promot- 
ing the welfare of the soul, that 
worldly prudence can effect in tie 
advancement of the fortune. ‘To 
expect success, where little care 1s 
used to improve favourable opportu- 
nities, to avoid hazards, to shun the 
occasions of temptation, and to ress: 


¢ Eccles. it. 14, 
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every allurement, is to cherish in- 
eonsistent and coutradictory expec- 
tations; it is to look for the end 
without usingthe means, and to con- 
found indise retion and sloth with 
wisdom and diligence. Let no pro- 
fessing Christ T presume that an 
snconsiderate remissness may he ad- 
duced as an excuse for sin; the 
ore at duty of w atchfulness ts re peat- 
edly enforced by the express pre- 
cepts of our Saviour aud his aposties 
it therefore becomes ail those hen 
acknowledge their authority to be 
vigilant In controlling alight, 
thoughtless, and trifling spirit. The 
time at sober considel ration must ar- 
rive; but 1t comes too late when it 
can no longer rescuc, but merely 
reproach, a¢ ‘onduct ouided by folly, 
and tending to misery. 

6. Watchfalness is necessary to 
avoid besetting sins, and to improve 
the occasions of doing ood, 

The corrupt propensities of our 
nature, and the unceasing vigilance 
of our spiritual adversaries render 
it quite unnecessary for us nn form 
explicit intentions ‘of transgressing 
the commandments of God. “We fall 
into temptation, and sin with an in- 
conceivable facility ; anda habit of 
unwatchfulness and neglige nce will 
quickly involve us in guilt, and 
hurry us on to destruction, 

There is no condition of life, no 
arrangement of external circum- 
stance, no particular period of our 
existence, which may not be the oc- 
casion of calling some besetting sins 
into action, and against which the 
vigilant Christian ought ever to be 
upon his guard. The rich are tempt- 
ed to pride and voluptuousness; the 
poor to envy and discontent ; men 
in trade to fraud and falsehood : 
those in power to injustice and op- 
pression, Levity and inconsistency, 
impatience of restraint, the pride of 
independence, the turbulence of 
passion, and eagerness for pleasure, 


are among the besetting sins of 


youth. In more mature age, the 


Christian is endangered by , e of 


the world, the struggles of compe- 
tition, ambition of distinction, an in- 


ordinate pursuit after wealth and 
consequence ; while old men, from 
their greater knowledge of the cor- 
ruption and wickedness of m: inkind, 
are in danger of talling under the 
power of selfishness, avarice, ma- 
lice, and a general woh 1, uafrie ndly, 
andunchar itable disposition ofmind, 
Christian vigilance must likewise 
extend toaste ady Opposition against 
the motions of those evil te mpers, to 
which there may be a strong pro- 
pensity, from na .tural Constitution or 
acquired habits; as distrust, murmur- 
ring, and discontent, fretfalne ss, 
peevishness, and the transports of 
auger, &c. which seldom fail to de- 
stroy the peace of the soul, are sub- 
versive of harmony and domestic 
comfort, and bring great dishonour 
ona iri aon profession. If we may, 
indeed, judge from fact and experi- 
ence, fr wonld seem as if the vene- 
rality of Christians regarded bad 
tempersasasort of priv ilexec | guests, 
whom they could not with decency 
expel; or having perhaps made some 
feeb ™ and ‘neffectual efforts to sub- 
due them, they have concluded an 
armistice, and give them no farther 
interruption. But to make a truce 
with sin, after a few laneuid strug 
eles against its power; to plead the 
force of natural propensities, as an 
excuse for the absence of meek- 
hess, patience, gentleness, content- 
edness, aud charity ; is to become 
an advocate for Satan, and to act the 
part of a traitor against the govern- 
ment of the Redeemer. Indeed, 
men do not commonly evince the 
same fairness and good sense, in the 
conduct of their spiritual concerns, 
which they shew in the manage- 
ment of their secular athairs. They 
do not expect to acquire the profits 
of their rly re wk without care 
and industry, and a considerate re- 
gard to Ww Hie may obstruct, or faci- 
litate the success of their undere 
takings: whereas, in moral matters, 
he Vv displ: iy an indolent sort of de- 
pende nee upon the operations of the 
Holy Spirit, without that faithful 
and diligent use of the means, which 
the Sacred Scriptures, and the dic- 
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tates of Christian wisdom, clearly 
suggest. Let professors of religion 
honestly exercise the same thought- 
fulness and active industry to root 
out malignant and unholy tempers, 
those spiritual seeds which eTOW SO 
abundantly ia the beart of man, 
that they employin cultivating their 
fields and their gardens, and the 
power of divine grace will be as ma- 
nifest in their successful endeavours 


after a Christian spirit, as the bles- 


sinvs of a gracious providence are 


mi the multiplying of the fruits of 


the earth. There are, likewise, spe- 
cial opportunities of doing good, 
which a vigilant Chrishan will not 
suffer to escape, since, by a neglect 


of them. he would lose occasions of 


conferring benefits which might 
probab Vy never return, “Phe vari- 
ous tatercourse of human fe will, 
sometimes, bring a Christian into 
societies, aes, without any indis- 
ereet obtrusion of lis peculrar views 
and sentunents, his general manner 
and conversation, guided by wis- 
dom and simplicity, may produce 
an iupression of great and lasting 
mportance, An opportunity may 
present itself by which he may be 
ied to say something that will con- 
Ve y struction tO the ignorant, ene 
couraze the well-disposed, aiabile 
thie patie, or silence the scotter : 
oy by some unusual instance oi for- 
bearance, generosity, or enlarged 
benevolence, he may display the 
excellence awa supe niority of those 
principles which direct and intlu- 
enee his conduct. In short, Chris- 
tan vigilance will teach us, when 
ome imto company, to consider 
pow we may avoid the evil of vain 
and unprofitable conversation 3 it 
will excite a readiness to promote 
what may be useful to ourselves or 
others; or it may suggest the pro- 
pricty of going pre pared, when the 
occasion shall present itself, to in- 
troduce a conversation which may 
tend to the edification of those who 
are present. ‘The mariner must 
watch the wind and the tide, if he 
would pe rform his voyage with suc- 
Ce3S: -inerchant must watch for 


¢ 
t 
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favourable opportunities of increas. 
ing his gains; the general of ay 
army must watch the motions, and 
avail himself of the mistakes of the 
enemy, if he would make a _pros- 
perous campaign; the Christian 
would therefore be without excuse, 
if he were to conceive himself less 
obliged to the practice of vigilance 
in his general vocation, than when 
sce king the advancement of his 
worldly honour or interest. 

7. Christian vigilance will teach 
us to watch over our opinions and 
judgment. Men are apt to fonn, 
nmperceptibly, habits of thinking 
and judging, both of subjects and 
persons, which are neither correct 
nor equitable. ‘They do not always 
attend carefully to the means by 
which ‘ata notions were acquired ; 
and they would probably be sur- 
prised and abashed, if the several 
steps by which they arrived at 
ther present cone lusions were fair- 
iy presented before them. Without 
however enl: irging on the force of 
early prepossessions, on the influ- 
ence of the society with which we 
have been aceustomed to mingle, 
en the various meidental causes of 
prejadice which produce an i}] et- 
fect upon the mind 5 it may be suf- 
ficient to obser ve, that op niONnS too 
frequently devive a colour, and a 
resemblance to trnth, from. their 
conformity to the suggestions of an 
evil heart. The judgment is easily 
seduced by the incli nation, and the 
role and measure of our desires are 
not always consonant with the dic- 
tates of that “ wisdom which is from 
above :” hence it will become us to 
entertain a distrust of all those things 
to which we are strongly inclined, 
since their apparent innocence and 
rectitude may have no better sup- 
port than the predominant bias of a 
corrupt propensity. By nature we 
all love that which is sinful; and as 
diftidence and suspicion, w shen ex- 
ercised on ourselves, are no violation 
of Christian charity, it will be safe, 
at least, to exercise a severe Vigi- 
lance, in those respects, over our 
own hearts. The vigilant Christian 
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will also be on his guard against 
an imimoderate attachment to things 
which are in themselves lawtul ; 
since an eager pursuit after what 
may be innocent and allowable, a nd 
an unrestrained enjoyment of it, 
will tend to render many good pur- 
poses infirm, to indispose the mind 
for serious and spiritual employ- 
ments, and will assuredly increase 
that love and relish for earthly 
things, which are the bane and the 
dishonour of a religious profession, 

s. It would lead us too far, were 
we to enter into a detailed enume- 
ration of the several advantages 
which would be derived from a pre- 
dominant habit of Christian vigi- 
Jance; it may sufhce at present to 
observe, that it would tend most 
powerfully to repress wanderiug 
thoughts, te discourage the lutrusion 
of vagrant imaginations, and to con- 
fer upon a man the ful! possession 
of himself. A worldly man, who 
fixes on some one principal object 
of pursuit, becomes quickly sensible 
of the high importance of self-pos- 
session ; his thoughts are intensely 
and habitually engrossed by the 
subject of his desires; he is awake 
to every thing that can advance his 
scheines, or frustrate his undertak- 
ings; and the whole energy of his 
mind is unceasingly determined to 
the accomplishment of his purposes. 
‘Those who are best acquainted with 
secular matters, will not hesitate to 
predict, that the exertions of a man, 
thus actuated, will generally be 
crowned with success. 

He, likewise, who has deliberate- 
ly and seriously determined, that 
the favour of God is better than life 
itself, and who makes the attain- 
ment of everlasting blessedness the 
grand end of his pursuits, will feel a 
weight and a force in those great 
objects, bearing down all the light 
and fugitive interests of this perish- 
ing world. A man who is under the 
full power of these views, will suf- 
ter little disturbance from the mad- 
nessand confusion that reign around 
lim: hismind is fixed ; his desires 
are occupied ; his daily business 1s 
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arranged ; the will of God is the 
true centre on which his soul repo- 
ses, and the pleasing of God, forms 
the purpose and steady intention of 
his life. Ifthe great duty of watch- 
fulness require sobriety of mind, se- 
riousness, self-denial, and a lively 
apprehension of our real interests, 
what do these imply more, than 
what we see the man of the world 
daily exercise in the pursuit of his 
perishable gains? But, alas! in 
this respect, “ the children of this 
world are in their generation wiser 
than the children of light.’ True 
worldly wisdom will soon enable a 
man to see the inconsistency and 
folly of attempting to combine every 
species of advantage ; it will shew 
him, that there are interests quite 
incompatible with each other ; and 
that he must indispensably sacrifice 
one to attain either, The volup- 
tuary, for example, is taught, sooner 
or later, that he must sacrifice his 
health and his fortune at the altar of 
pleasure: the ambitious man learns 
to silence lis passions, to resign his 
ease, and to make every civil and 
moral obligation bend to his conve- 
nience, and become subservient to 
his purposes: the miser lives in the 
habitual exercise of the most rigorous 
self-denial ; he renounces the osten- 
tation of wealth and magnificence, 
the credit of hospitality, and the 
grateful feelings of benevolence. 
“ach ol these sinners Can exercise a 
glue government over himself, can 
suppress his feelings, modify his 
language, and command his actions, 
while his eye continues steadily di- 
rected to the accomplishment of his 
desires. Let a vigilance, like this, 
be transferred into the management 
of our spiritual concerns, and we 
shall soon convince the world that 
we are in earnest; we shall then 
prove that things invisible and eter- 
nal can excite as strong affections, 
and mould the character, and con- 
trol the conduct, with an influence 
as forcible and predominant as the 
strongest allurements of earthly va- 
nity. 

It may probably be objected, that 
42 
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to propose such an exercise of Chris- 
tian vigilance as hath been deli- 
neated in the preceding pages, isto 
exhort to im possibilities ; that it 
includes difficulties quite insuperable 
to human infirmity, no man being 
capable of this serious and unrelax- 
ing attention to the conduct of his 
thoughts and ways. But to this it 
may be replied, that no one is war- 
ranted to pronounce upon the im- 
possibility of this, or any other relt- 
gious attainment, till he has made 
the trial, by an lone st and assiduous 
use of allthe means which God has 
appointed to assist his progress in 
sanctification. Besides, that vigi- 
lance isa duty difficult to be ful- 
filled, forms no exclusive objection 
against this branch of Christian prac- 
tice ; for no truly gracious temper 
and disposition of mind can be ac- 
quired without pain and labour, and 
persevering industry. Indeed, what 
can we attain, that is worth the tron- 
ble of acquiring, without subinit- 
ting to discipline and constraint ? 
There are no examples of any man 
becoming learned by instinct, or 
skilful in a profession by intuition ; 
for to the attainment of every woeful 
science, of every ingenious art, and 
ef every elegant accomplishment, 
much self-denial on the one hand, 
and attention and diligence on the 
other, are indispensably requisite. 
Nothing is easy till it be learnt ; 
but when art is matured into habit, 
the task can be executed with promp- 
titude and tacility. Let the pro- 
fessors of religion thenapply, for as 
long a period of time, and with as 
much earnestnessand assiduity, tothe 
cultivation of watchfulness, as they 
employ tolearn what is beneficial, cu- 
rious, or ornamental, and they will 
find their “ labour not in vain in the 
Lord.” Habitualunwatchfulness is a 
great hindrance to self-knowledge, 
it leads to insensibilitv of sin, “to 
hardness of heart, and stupidity of 
conscience ; it is an evil and an ir- 
religious state of mind, nearly ap- 


[Ocr, 
proaching toa contempt for the pre. 
cepts of Jeuus Christ, and implying 
a careless unconcern for the honour 
of religion in the world. It cannot 
be denied, that Christian vigilance 
is a fruit of the spirit, a grace con- 
ferred on the soul at conversion ; 
whoever therefore is eminently de. 
fective in this character of gennine 
Christianity, must either be in an 
il] elites before God, or cannot 
know that he is ina good one; his 
state is full of danger, ‘and his exam- 
ple, like the pestilence, contagious 
and destructive. His spiritual torpor 
may, indeed, keep the mind quiet 
and secure ; but itis the awful still- 
ness ofan impending tempest; it is 
the insensibility of a deadly sleep, 
from which he may only awake to 
lie down in eternal sorrow. 


G. 5. 
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We readily comply with the request 
of a correspondent, by inserting the 
following extract of “ the epistle 
fromthe yearly meeting” of Quakers, 
held in London in May last, on the 
subject of reading the Seri iptures. 
“We beheve there is an increas: 
ed attention in friends in various 
parts, not only to promote in their 
families the frequent reading of the 
Holy Scriptures, but to make it the 
employment of a portion of time 
daily. We commend this practice, 
and we believe that if the heads of 
families are careful in cultivating 
the seed of truth in themselves, 
there will be so little danger of the 
custom becoming formal, that it 
will not unfrequently be the means 
of quickening the minds of those 
—— in it ; more especially if 
a subsequent pause be allowed, in 
order that the sacred truths which 
have been read, may have time to 
make their due impression on the 
mind, or that the mind may have 


time to ris¢ in secret aspirations after 
a b! essing # od 
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v the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tuert area few familiar subjects on 
which a hint or two from the Chris- 
tian Observer may be of consider- 
able use. One of these is the treat- 
ment of servants. Perhaps a large 
portion of your readers might add 
inaterially to the sum of human hap- 
piness by an increased and more 
minute attention to their duty in this 
respect. We all have domestics de- 
pendent upon us. Their temporal 
comfort is, ina great measure, in our 
hands, and the success which we 
may have in any attempts to pro- 
mote their spiritual welfaredepends, 
much more than we are accustomed 
to imagine, on our kindness towards 
them. It is particularly important 
to instil into children just sentiments 
upon this point; for either a proud 
and tyrannical, or a benevolent and 
gentle spirit, may be formed by 
means of the conduct which we are 
taught to observe towards those who, 
in our earliest years, come so much 
into contact with us. 

‘T'wo extremes are undoubtedly to 
be avoided—improper familiarity, 
and excessive distance. Wages 
should be neither too high nor too 
low. Servants should neither be 
pampered by indulgence, nor worn 
down by hardship and fatigue. We 
are perhaps in danger of erring 
chiefly on the side of indulgence in 
respect to our upper, and of harsh- 
ness as toour lower servants. A sys- 
tem of tyranny, little known to the 
master, Is very apt to establish itself 
in large families; and as, at our great 
schools, there exists, under the name 
of fags,a little race of beings, some 
of whom become the most pitiable 
of slaves ; so in many houses of the 
great there are a few unhappy crea- 
tures, who are compelled to rise 
early, and to be late in taking rest, 
and who, by toiling far beyond their 
strength, perform more than half the 


work which is supposed to be trans- 
acted by their superiors. A certain 
degree of insight into the state of our 
familiesistherefore highly desirable. 
A Christian master should hate eve- 
ry species of oppression. He should 
not disdain to hear the appeal of the 
little urchin, whose very mouth his 
superiors would stop: and though 
the inferior ought not to be convert- 
ed intoa spy upon their proceedings, 
his evidence should at least be deem- 
ed admissible as to facts which re- 
spect himself. And here allow me 
to guard both masters and mistresses 
against favoritism; for this is a great 
source of tyranny. I mean by fae 
Voritisman unfounded prepossession 
in favour of any particular servant. 
We all know what evil the favori- 
tism of monarchs has produced. Now 
every master of a family is a mo- 
narcli in his own house, and every 
family a little state. If the master 
and mistress place an implicit faith 
in one servant, see only through his 
eyes, hear only through his ears, 
and exalt and reward that indivi- 
dual on the mere ground of merit 
inferred from his own representa- 
tion of himself; depend upon it a 
system of partiality and prejudice, 
of tyranny and caprice,will be esta- 
blished through the house. We 
should beware of being betrayed 
into this unbounded confidence by 
the religious profession of the indi- 
vidual ; fora little pious conversa- 
tion (and conversation must neces- 
sarily be taken in such case as the 
chief test of the religion) is easily 
assumed, and will not fail to be re- 
sorted to, when a complete dominion 
over the family is bestowed in con- 
sequence. 

On the other hand, a plan of 
subordination is expedient. Alt 
democracies are disorderly. There 
should be in every society, if possi- 
ble, a regular gradation of rank. The 
naster and mistress are atthe head, 
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The elder children, when they are 
grown up, may preside over some 
departments. The butler or house- 
keeper has the immediate superin- 
tendence. The more respectable and 
elder servants constitute some check 
upon these: anda general principle 
of deference on the part of the 
younger to their seniors, and of »n- 
feriors to their superiors, should be 
cultivated, 

But there are varions other means 
of promoting the happiness of the 
household under us. We should 
interest ourselves in their individual 
concerns. We should know what 
are their circumstances, what their 
connections, what the difficulties 
and troubles of their near relations ; 
and we should offer both our coun- 
sel and assistance. <A kind office 
done to the near relation of an old 
servant is sometimes more valued 
than if rendered to himself. A plan 
of promotion in the family peat mn 
general subsist; or if we ourselves 
have no means of advancing an ex- 
cellent domestic, in proportion to his 
capabilities and his merits, we should 


even cultivate any opportunity of 


securing for him a preferable station 
under some other pious roof. 

I suspect thatin general we blame 
our servants too much, and praise 
them too little. Is a glass broken? 
We do not fail to note the careless- 
ness of the individual in fault. Js 
the window left open at our back ? 
We beg the footman not to be so 
very negligent again. Does the 
bell ring twice? We inform him 
that we have rung several times, and 
wonder that he never hears us. Js 
the red wine spilt? Red wine ruzns 
the cloth. Does the water in the 
kettle seem not to boil? It is as cold 
as ice. Does the carriage arrive at 
the door five minutes after the ap- 
pointed time ? The coachman is a/- 
rays too late. Thus all the negli- 
gences and faults are mentioned, 
anil many of them overstated; but 
on the subject of attentions and acts 
of obedience we naturally are si- 
lent. A_ little occasional praise, 


properly bestowed, might serve to 


compensate for this seeming severi- 
ty, and might lighten the burde ‘n of 
se evitede. It ‘might comfort an 
honest man’s heart. What if God 
should judge us in the manner in 
which we often jndge those whom 
his providence has subjected to us? 
What if he, “ forgetting all our la- 
bours of ane.” should remember 

ouly our inndvertencies, onr omis. 
sions, and our misdeeds? 

The very toneand manner of ad» 
dressing a servant may also be ren- 
dered the means, either of continu- 
ally gratifying, or incensing him, 
The manner, though not familiar or 
aflectedly soft, should be h: vbitually 
civil and condescending, not autho- 
ritative and abrupt. Persons who 
happen to have been accustomed to 
the command of slaves, should place 
a special guard upon themselves in 
this particular. An English servant 
ishnetasiave. Treat him indeed as 

a ,and he is likely to learn the 

ces of men of that class.» He may 
ie becoine submissive, and even 
fawning ; but he will be hypocriti- 
cal and ids when out of your sight. 
Place, on the other hand, a certain 
decree of confidence in him, treat 
him asa fellow creature, employ 
kind words, and prove to him that 
you interest yourself in his happi- 
ness, and in his advancement in life; 
he will become a kind of humble 
friend, and will exert his energies 
in your service. This confidence I 
grant must have its bounds. It 
should also be gradually extended. 
It should be considered as a part of 
the due reward of faithful service ; 
for hardly any feeling is more grate- 
ful to one who has been long under 
our roof, than the consciousness of 
being now deemed trust-worthy, in 
consequence of abundant evidence 
afforded to this point. 

It may be objected by some, that 
servants are so bad, that it is not 
safe to treat them in this liberal 
manner. I answer that they are in 


a “tem measure what we make them. 


3ut human nature itself (perhaps it 
will be added) iscorrupt. And are 
not masters and mistresses also cors 
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rupt We talk much among each 
other of the character of servants. I 
ap) »prehend that the character of 
miusters is an equal subject of cone 
yersation below stairs ; and that our 
eee canvass our conduct as 
fairly asmany of usdo theirs. Itis 
‘ndeed too true that there is much 
corraphon among servants. Since 
however we may select those who 
have the best characters, (and it 1s 
the tault of masters if those cha- 
pacters are untruly given) L see no 
reason Why we may not encircle 
ourselves by a body of domestics, 
whoare far, very far, abovethe com- 
mon level of human nature. Ought 
we not indeed generally to pre- 
sume, if, after many years experi- 
ence in the science of house! ‘keeping, 
we continue to be unfortunate, as 
perhaps we call it, that the cause is 
to be tonnd jn some of those faults to 
which I have alluded, or jn some 
eter fault or error on our own part? 
Gjood servants do not offer them- 
selyes to bad masters. ‘That this 
luaster is passionate, unreasonable, 
or harsh; that this mistress is near, 
suspicious, and illiberal; that the 
other js perpetually changing her 
hauschold, and is diffieult to please ; 
is — red round and round. That 
. this family there is a lady’s maid 
who poisons her mistress’s ear ; that 
1 the other there is a wrong- headed 
butter who is suffered to have his 
ay 3; that ina third, there is a de- 
ree of sloth, negligence, and disor- 
:.. r, which must make it far from 
creditable to have lived in it; is, I 
coubt not, tolerably well under- 


stood: and the secret operation of 


these causes willaccount for a great 
portion of that ill luck of which we 
complain, 

But Ecannot dismiss my subject, 

ithout once more adverting to the 
religious use that may be ceade of 
the “kindness and consideration of 
which Lhavespoken. Our own cha- 
racter with our servants being well 
se hcaiaager: we may administer reli- 


“IOUS sitios with advantage, and 
the care of their souls is in some 


Family de- 


seiase committed to us. 


Extracts from the Writings of Sddy. G53 


votion will be attended to by them 
after avery different manner, if we 
ourselves are esteemed to be exam- 
ples of all godliness. ‘The Gospel 
will be valued very much tn propor 
tion as it appears to have taucht the 
master anc the mistress to “ *“ ven- 
tle towargs ali inen,” ) put on 
bowels of tierey, compassion, and 
long suffering,” and to ‘‘condescend 
toien of low estate” Our religion 
will be deemed good, nearly in pro- 
portion as _ ‘eens es teel the 
benefit of it. Of our conduct to 
other saan our servants can have 
little knowledge. Their sphere is 
contracted. Their evidence of the 
soundness of those doctrines, and ot 
the reality of that piety, which we 
profess, almost exclusively Consists 
in our behaviour towards them: and 
perhaps there cannot be a surer way 
of disgusting a whole household 
with the blessed truths which we 
inculcate, than to connect a consi- 
derable degree of forwardness in re- 
ligion, with the manifestation of a 
ty -rannical and bad temper, or of % 

low, suspicious, mean, and nile 
ous spirit. Ss. P. 

a - 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


‘THe name of Sady is well known to 
Orientalists, and is not altogether 
unknown to many who have | never 
studied the literature of the Last. 
He was born at Shiraz, the capital 
of Persia Proper, in the latter half 
of the 12th century, and lived to 
near the close of the 13th. He is 
the author of many works, both in 
prose and verse, chie ‘fly op moral 
subjects; and his apothegms have 
often appeared in the English Jan- 
cuage. One of his works, called 
the Gulistan, or Garden of Roses, 
was translated into Latin by Gen- 
tius; and an English version of it, 
by Mr. F. Gladwyn, in the service 
of the East India Company in Bea- 
gal, has lately been transmitted to 
this country. 

The rep putation of Sady for wis- 
dom is deservedly high throughout 
the East. That he was a man of 
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dee pre ‘flection and extensive obser- 
vation his writings prove ; and asit 


may be amusing to your re -aders to 
peruse the remarks of a » Mahome- 
dan, a native of Persia, composed 
nearly six centuries ago, I have se- 
lected a few ofa moral aud re ligous 
tendency from the English transla- 
tion of the Gulistan, and now Send 
them to you for publication. 


J. 


1. [remember that in the time of 
childhood I was very religious ; I 
rose in the night, was punctual in 
the performance e of my devotions, 
and abstinent. One night I had 
been sitting in the presence of my 
father, not having closed my eyes 
daring the whole time, and with the 
holy Koran tin my embrace, whilst 
numbers around us were asleep. I 
said to my father, ‘ Not one of 
these lifteth up his head to pertorm 
his genuflections, but they are all so 
fast asleep, you would think they 
were dead.” He replied, “ Life of 
your father, it were better if thou 
also wert asleep, than to be search- 
a! the faults of mankind.” 

. L saw on the sea shore a reli- 
gious man, who had a wound from a 
tiger, which could not be cured by 
any medicine: he had been a long 
timeinthis woeful state, and was con- 
tinually thanking God, saying, “God 
be praised, that lamafflicted through 
ab ao and not through sin. 

. They asked Sokman (the Hsop 
of the Orientals) from whom he had 
learnt urbanity: he rephed, “ From 
those of rude manners; for whatso- 
ever I saw in them that was dis- 
agreeable, Lavoided doing thesame.” 
Not a word can be said, even in the 
midst of sport, from which a wise 
man willnotderive instruction; butif 
an hundred chapters of philosophy 
are read to an ignorant person, it 
will seem to his ears folly and sport, 

4. A lawyer * said to his father, 

‘Those fine speeches of the ie: 
wi make no impression on 
me, because I do not see that their 


* A Mahomedan lawyer is a divine. 


actions cerrespond with their pre. 
cepts. ‘They teach people to for- 
sake the world, whilst themselves 
accumulate w eal. A man of se). 
ence, who pre aches without practis- 
Ine, in not impress others. ‘That 
person is wise who abstaineth from 
sin, not he who teaeheth good to 
others, whilst himself committeth 
evil. itlowcana learned man, who 
indulges in sensual gratifications be 
a guide to others ?” The father re. 
plie :d,  O my son ! you ought not, 
merely from this conceit hea reject 
the doctrines of the preachers, and 
sacrifice improvement, by imput- 
ing errors to the learned, and whilst 
you are seeking an immaculate 
teacher, are deprived of the benefits 
of instruction. Listen to the dis- 
course of the learned with the ut- 
most attention, although his actions 


may not correspond with his doc- 
trine. It is a futile objection of 


cainsayers: How can he who is 
asleep awaken others? It behoveth 
a man to receive instruction, al- 
though the advice be written on a 
wall.” 

When I was a boy, I was con- 
versing with a holy man about man- 
hood; who replied, that the greatest 


proof of being arrived at a state of 


maturity, was tuo be more intent on 
the means of pleasing God, than how 
to gratity the passions. 


-—— TE - 


ACCOUNT OF THE SYRIAN CHRISTIANS 
IN TRAVANCORE. BY THE REV. DR. 
BUCHANAN, 


Cochin, Jan. 1807. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Bucuanan, who left 
Bengal some months ago, with the 
view of proceeding to Travancore, 
to inquire into the state of the Syrian 
Christians, arrived in that country 
about the beginning of November 
last, having travelled from Calcutta 
to Cape Comorin by land. His 
Highness the Rajah ot Travancore 
was pleased to afford to Dr. Bu: 
chanan the most liberal assistance in 
the prosecution of his inquiries. 


About the middle of November, Dr 
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Buchanan proceeded from the sea 
coast into the interior of the coun- 
try north east from Quilon, to visit 
the ancient Syrian Churches situated 
amongst the hills at the bottom of 
the high Ghauts, which divide the 
Carnatic from Malayala. ‘The face 
of the country in general, in the vi- 
cinity of the mountains, exhibits a 
varied scene of hill and dale, and 
winding streams. ‘These streams 
fil! from the mountains and preserve 
the vallies in perpetual verdure. 
The woods produce pepper, carda- 
moms, and cassia, er wild cinnamon ; 
also frankincense and other aroma- 
tic guns. What adds much to the 
vrandeur of the scenery in this 
country is that the adjacent moun- 
tains of Travancore are not barren, 
hut are covered with teak forests, 
producing the largest timber tn the 
world, 

The first view of the Christian 
Churches inthis sequestered region 
of Llindostan, connected with the 
idea of their tranquil duration for so 
many ages, cannot fail to excite 
pleasing emotions in the mind of 
the beholder. ‘The form of the 
oldest buildings is not unlike that of 
some of the old parish Churches in 
Eneland; the style of building in 
both being of Saracenic origin. Phey 
have sloping roofs, pointed-arch 
windows, and buttresses supporting 
the walls. ‘The beams of the roois 
being exposed toview are ornament- 
ed; and the ceiling of the choir and 
altar is circular and fretted. In the 
‘Cathedral Churches, the shrines of 
the deceased bishops are placed on 
each side of the altar. Most of the 
Churchesare built of areddish stone 
squared and polished at the quarry, 
and are of durable construction, the 
front wall of the largest edifices 
being six feet thick. The bells of 
the Churches are cast in the founde- 
ries of Travancore. Some of them 
are of large dimensions ; and have 
inscriptions in Syriac and Malaya- 
lim. Ii approaching atown in the 
evening, the sound of the bells mav 
be heard ata distance, amongst the 
Wills; @ circumstance which causes 


r 


the British traveller to forget for a 
moment that he is in Hindostan, and 
reminds him of another country. 
When Dr. Buchanan arrived at the 
remote Churches, he was informed 
by the inhabitants that no Euro- 
pean had, to their knowledge, vi- 
sited the place before. The Romish 
priests do not travel thither, there 
beingnoChurch of theircommuanion 
in that quarter. 

The nuinber of Syrian Churches 
1S greater than has been supposed, 
There are at this time fifty-five 
Churches in Malayala*, acknow- 
ledging the Patriarch of Antiech, 
‘he last Church was erected by the 
present bishop in 1703. 

TheSyrian Christians are not Ness 
torians. Formerly indeed they had 
bishops of that Communion, but the 
liturgy of the present Church is de- 
rived from that of the carly Church 
of Antioch, called “ Litureta Jaco- 
bi Apostoli.” ‘They are usually de- 
nominated Jacobite; but they differ 
in ceremonial from the Church of 
that name in Syria, and indeed from 
any existing Chureh in the world, 
Their proper designation, and that 
which is sanctioned by their ow 
use, Is, “ Syrian Christians ;” or, 
“The Syrian Church of Malavala.” 

Thedoctrinesofthe Syrian Chureh 
are contained ina very few articles; 
and are not at variance in essentials 
with the doctrines of the Church of 
England +. ‘Their bishop and me- 


* Malavala comprehends the mountains 
and the whole region within them, from 
Cape Comorin to Cape Ili. Whereas the 
province of Malabar, commonly so called, 
contains only the northern districts; not 
including the country of Travancore. 


+ In a written communication to the 
resident of Travancore, the Metropolitan 
states tleir creed to be as follows: ‘* We 
believe in the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
tiiree persons in one God, neither confound- 
ing the persons nor dividing the substance. 
Que in three and three in one. ‘The Fa- 
ther generator, the Son generated, and tbe 
Holy Ghust proceeding. None is before or 


after other in majesty, honour, might. and 
power, co-equal, unity in trinity, and tr- 
He theu proceeds to 


nity im unity.” 
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tropolitan, after conterring with bis 


elerey on the subject, delivered the 
foll: Wing Opinion ; ‘'Thatan union 
with the Euetish Church, or at least 
such a connection as should appear 
to both Churches practicable and 
expedient, would be a happy event, 
and favonrable to the 
of religion.”  Itisin cont mpla' ion 
to secud to England some of ine Sy- 
rian youth for education and ordina- 
Viol. 

The present bishop, Mar Diony- 


SIUS, 


advancement 


Syrian extraetion. He 
respectable character in bis nation, 
and exercises himsclt 


discharge 


in the pious 
of the duties of his high 


office. He is now seventy-cight 
years of age, and possesses a yene- 
rable aspect, his white beard de- 


scending low to his girdle. On pub- 
lic occasions he wears the Episcopal 
Mitre, and is robed ina white vest- 
ment which covers long garments 
of red silk; and in his hand he 
holds the pastoral staff. ‘The first 
native bishop was ordained by the 
Romish Church in 1663. But he 
was of the Romish communion. 
Since that period, the old Syrians 
have continued, till lately, to receive 
their bishops from Autioch. But 
that ancient patriarchate being pow 
nearly extinct, and incompetent to 
the appointment of learned men, the 
Christian Church in Malayala looks 
henceforth to Britain, fer the conti- 
nuance of that light which has shone 
so tong in this dark region of the 
world. 

From information given by the 
Syrian Christians, it would appear, 


disclaim the d fferent errors of Arius, Sa- 
bellius, Macedonius, Manes, Marcianus, 
Nestorius, and the Chaleedo- 
nians, and euds with repeating their belief 
in the doctrine of the trinity and ‘** that 
in the appoiated time, through the disposi- 
ion of the Father and the Holy Ghost, the 
Son appeared on earth for the salvation of 
mankind ; that he was born of the Virgin 
Mary, through the means of the Holy 
Ghost, and was incarnate God and man; so 
that in the union of the divine nature, 
there was one nature and ene substance, 


Julianus, 


is a native of Malayala, but of 
Is 2oiman of 
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that the Churches of Mesopotamia 
ant Syria (two hundred and fifteen 
in om umber) with which the y are 
connected, are struggling with vreat 
difficulties, and ake owe their 
existence to some deference for 
their antiquity; and that they migtt 
be expected soon to flourish dai 
if favoured with a little support. It 
would be worthy the Church of 
Kogland to cid the Church of An- 
tioch in her low estate. The Chure h 
of Eagland és now, what the Ciiuwek 
of Antioch ounce twas, 
which aid cau be best atiorded to 
ys oonee under a foreion power in 
the East, is not chiefly by coatribn- 
tions of money, but by representing 
to those governments with which we 
may have triendly intercourse, that 
these Christians ere of the same re- 
livion with ourselves, and that we 
are destrous that they should be re- 
spected. Phe argument from the 
sameness of religion, is well under- 
stood by atl Asiatic princes, and 
can never !ail ba ap seriously pro- 
posed ; for they thak it both nate. 
ral and « ne a ee that every go- 
vernment should be interested in 
those who are of tts own religion. 
There are two circumstances which 
Invite us to turn our eyes to the 
country of “ the first generations of 
men.’ The tolerant spirit of the 
Wahabian Mahomedans is a fair 
prognostic; and promises to aid our 
endeavours to restore to an ancient 
community of Christians the bles- 
sings of knowledge and religious li- 
berty. Another favourable circum- 
stance is, that some of the Churches 
in Mesopotamia, in one of which 
the Patriach of Antioch now resides, 
are said still to retain in their pris- 
tine state, and to have preserved 
their archives and ancient manu- 
script libraries. ~A domestic priest 
of the Patriarch, now in Cochin, 


‘T he mode in 


vouches for the truth of this fact. 
We know from authentic history, 
that the Churches between the r- 
vers escaped the general de solation 
of the Mahonedas conquests in the 
seventh century, by joining arms 
with the Mahomedans against the 
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Creek Christians, who had been 

their oppressors. The revival of re- 
lj cion vad letters in that once high- 
ly favoured land, in the deart of the 
ancient world, would be, in the 
present circumstances of einkiod. 
an aus Pc jous event. 

The Syeian Chr istians in Malayala 
still use the Syriac language in 
their Churches 3 but the Mal ayalim, 
or proper Malabar (a dialect dis- 

inet from the Tamul) is the verna- 
eular tongue, They have made some 

attempts to translate the Syriac 
Scriptures into Malayalim ; but have 
not hitherto had the iaitebie means 
of effecting it. When a proposal 
was made of sending a Malayalim 
translation to each of thetr fifty- five 
Churches as a standard book, on 
condition that they would trans- 
cribe it and circulate’ the copies 
among the people; the elders re- 
plied, that so great was the desire 
of the peop ile in general to have the 
Bible in the vulgar tongue, that it 
might be expected that every man 
“who could write, would make a copy 
on ollas (palm leaves) for his own 
family. 

It ouneht to be mentioned to the 


praise of the present bishop of the 
Romish Charch on the coast of Ma- 
labar, that he has consented to the 


circulation of the Scriptures through- 
out his diocese. The Malayalim 
translation acquires from this cir- 
cumstance an increased importance ; 
since there will be now upwards of 

two hundred thousand Christians in 
Malayala, who are ready to receive 

it. The translation of the New 
‘Testament (which it is proposed to 
print first) has already commenced 
under the superintendance of the 
Syrian bishop. 
the low state of re ligion amongst 
the Romish Churches on the sea 
coast, and in Ceylon, is their wane 
of the Bible. It is doubtful whether 
some of the priests know that such 
a book exists. It is Injurrous to 


Christianity In India to call men 
Christians, who know not the Set rip- 
tures of their religion 3; they mi cht 
as Well be called by any other name 
° Ouseny. No, 70 


Curist 


The true cause of 


Oral instruction they have none, 
even from their European priests. 
The best effects may therefore be 
expected from the simple means of 
putting the Bible into their hands. 
All who are well acquainted with 
the natives know, that instruction 
by books is best suited to them. 
They are in general a contem pla- 
tive people, and patient in their 
lyuiries ; Curious also to know what 
it can be, that is of importance 
enough to be written; at the same 
time that they regard written pre- 
cept with re spect. If they possess 
a book in a language which they 
understand, it will not be left long 
unread, In Tanjore and other places 
where the Bible is freely given, the 
Protestant religion flourishes, and 
produces the happiest effects on the 
character of the people. In Tan- 
jore, the Christian virtues will be 
found in exercise by the fecble- 
minded Hindoo, in a vigour and pu- 
rity, Which will surprise those who 
have never known the native cha- 
racter but under the greatest disad- 
vantages. Onthe Sunday, the peo- 
ple, habited in their best apparel, 
repair to the parish Church ; where 
the solemnity of their dovetion in 
accompanying the public prayers 
istruly impressive. ‘They sing the 
old psalm tunes well ; and the voice 
of the full congregation may be 
heard at a distance. Prayers being 
ended, they listen to the sermon 
eV idently with dee ‘p attention ; nor 
have the ‘y any difficulty in under- 
standing it, for they almost all, both 
men and women, can read their 
Bible. Many of them take down 
the discourse on ollas, that they may 
read it afterwards to their families 
at home *. As soonas the minister 
has pronounce dq his text, the — 
of the zrov style on the palm leaf, 
heard throughout the congreg: aa 


* Ji is well known that natives of Tan- 
jore and Travancore can write down what 
is spoken deliberately, without losing one 


word. They seldom look at their ollas 
while writing ; and can write in the dark 
with flaucncy 

4 () 








——— 


—— 
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Even the boys of the schools have 
their ollas in their bands, and may 
be seen after divine service reading 
them to their mothers, as the V pass 
over the fields homewards. This 
aptitude of the people to receive 
and to record the words of the 
preacher, renders it peculiarly ne- 
cessary that “the priest’s lips should 
keep knowledge.” U pon the whole, 
the imoral conduct, upright deal- 
ing, decorous manners, and decent 
dress of the native Protestants 
‘Yanjore demonstrate the powerful 
influence and peculiar excellence 
of the Christian religion. It ought 
however to be observed, that the 
Bible, when the reading of it be- 
comes general, has nearly the same 
effect on the poor of every place. 
When the Syrian Christians un- 
derstood that the proposed. Maleva- 
lim translation was to accord with 
the English Bible, they desired to 
know on what auéaoriiics our trans- 
lation had heen made 
that they themscives possessed a 
version of undoubted antiavity ; 
namely, that used by the first Chris- 
tians at Antiech ; and that they 
could not dé Ya rt from the rea 


1} : 
. . Waa até 
; ailecing 


that version. This observation led 
io the iInvesticvat} 


gation of the ancient 
Sy ro-€ haldaie anusecri ip its in Ma- 
lavala 3 rid she Inquiry has been 
successful be nd any expectation 
rave been formed. 

Toran sneha supposed 
that all the Syriac manuscrip ts had 
been burned by the Romish Church, 
at the Synod of Udiamper near 
Cochin, in 1599, But it 


now ap- 
De 
Q 


ars tuat the most valuable manu- 
acripts were net destroyed. The 
Inguisitors condemned many books 
to the flames; but they saved the 
Bible. They were content with or- 
dering that the Syriac Scriptures 
should be amended agreeably to the 
yeading of the vulgate of Rome. And 
these emendations appear in black 
ink and of modern appearance, 
jut many 
1! ss Sand many other books were 
not produced atall. AndtheChurches 
jn the mountains remained but a 


of 


aut in ay 
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short time subject to Romish domi. 
nion; if, indeed, they can be said 
to have been at any time subject to 
it; for the native governments have 
ever formed a barrier between the 
inquisition at Goa and the Christians 
in the mountains, 
fan the acts of the Council of Nice, 
‘ is recorded that Joannes, bisho 
India, signed his name at that 
ene it, in ‘A. D. 325. This late 
corresponds with the Syrian year 
6305 for the primitive Syrian Church 
does not compute time from the 
Christian wra, but from Alexander 
the Great. ‘The Syriac version of 
the Scriptures was brought to In- 
dia, according to a belief of the 
Syrians, before the year 636; and 
they allege that their copies have 
ever been exact transcripts of that 
version without knownerrer,through 
every age, down to this day. There 
is no alien among them of the 
Churches in the southern mountains 
having ever been destroyed, or even 
molested. Some of their present 
cop ies are certainly of ancient date, 
‘Thoug h written on a strong thick 
paper (like that of some manuscripts 
im the British Museum, commonly 
called Eastern Paper) the ink has, 
in several places, eat through the 
material in the exact form of the 
letter. In other copies, where the 
ink had less of a corroding quality, 
it has fallen off, and left a dark ves- 
tice of the letter, faint indeed, but 
not, in general, illegible. There is 
one volume fe ene inaremote Church 
of the mountains, which merits par- 
ticular description. Itcontains the 
Old and New Testaments, engrossed 
on strong vellum, in large folio, 
having three columns in the page ; 
and is written with beautiful accu- 
racy. The character is Estrangelo 
Syriac; and the words of every book 
are numbered. This volume is il- 
luminated; but not after the Eu- 
ropean manner, the initial letters 
having no ornament. Prefixed to 
sach book there are figures of prin- 
cipal Scripture characters (not rude- 
ly drawn) the colours of which are 
distinguishable ; and in some places 
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ehe enamel of the gilding 1s Song i 
e|. But the volume has suffered io- 
‘yw from time or neglect, sone ot 
the leaves being almost entirely de- 
eayed. In certain places the ink 
has been totally obliterated trom the 
page, and has left the parcament 1 
its natural whiteness ; but the let- 
ers can, in general, be distinctly 
traced from the impress ot the pen, 
or from the partial corrosion of the 
‘nk. The Syrian Church assignsto 
this manuscript a high antiquity ; 
and alleges that it has been tor 
some centuries in the possession of 
their bishops, and that it was indus- 
criously concealed from the Romish 
inquisition in 15YY. But its true 
age can only be ascertained by a 
comparison with old manuscripts in 
Europe of a similar kind. On the 
nargin of the drawings are some old 
Roman and Greek letters, the form 
of which may lead toa conjecture 
respecting the age in which they 
were written. This copy of the 
Scriptures has admitted as canonical 
the Epistle of Clement; in which 
respect it resembles the Alexandrian 
manuscript; but it has omitted the 
Revelations; that book having been 
accounted apocryphal by some 
Churches during a certain period in 
the early ages. The order of the 
books of the Old and New Testa~ 
ment, differs from that of the Eu- 
ropean copies; this copy adhering 
less to unity of subject in the ar- 
rangement, than to chronological 
order. The very first emenaation 
of the Hebrew text proposed by Dr. 
Kennicoit (Gen. iv, 8.) 1s to be found 
in this manuscript. ‘The disputed 
passage in 1 John v. 7, is not to be 
found in it. That verse is interpo- 
lated in some other copies, in black 
ink, by the Romish Church, in 1599, 

Thus it appears, that during the 
dark ages of Europe, while igno- 
rance and superstition in a manner 
denied the Scriptures to the rest of 
the world, the Bible found an asylum 
in the mountains of Malayala; where 
it was revered and freely read by 
upwards of an hundred Churches ; 
and that it has been handed downto 


to the present time under circum- 
stances so highly favourable to ac- 
curate preservation, as m ty justly 
entitle it to respect, in the colla- 
tion of doubtful readings of the sa- 
cred text. 

There are many old Syriac manu- 
scripts besides the Bible, which 
have been well preserved ; for the 
synod of Udamper destroyed no vo- 
lunes but those which treated of re- 
ligious doctrine, or Church supre- 
macy. ‘Two ditierent characters of 
writing appear ever to have been in 
use among the Syrian Christians; 
the common Syriac and the Es- 
trangelo. The oldest manuscripts 
are in the Estrangelo. 

But there are other ancient docus 
ments 1n Malayala, not less interest- 
ing than the Syrian manuscripts. 
The old Portuguese historians relate, 
that soon after the arrival of their 
countrymen in India, about 300 
vears ago, the Syrian archbisho 
of Aagamalee, by name Mar Ja- 
cob, deposited in the fort of Cochin, 
for safe custody, certain éablets of 
brass on which were engraved rights 
of nobility and other privileges, 
granted tothe Christians bya prince 
of a former age; and that while 
these tablets were under the charge 
of the Portuguese, they had been 
unaccountably lost, and had never 
after been heard of. The loss of the 
tablets was deeply regretted by the 
Christians ; and the Portuguese 
writer Gouvea ascribes their subse- 
quent oppression by the native 
powers, to the circumstance of their 
being no longer able to produce 
their charter. It is not generally 
known that, at a former period, the 
Christians possessed regal power in 
Malayala. The name of their last 
king was Beliarte. He died with- 
out issue, and his kingdom descends 
ed, by the custom of the country, to 
the king of Cochin. When Vasco de 
Gama was at Cochin in 1503, he 


saw the Scepter of the Christian 
king. 


It is further recorded by the same 
historians, that besides the decus 
ments deposited with the Portus 
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nese, the Christians possessed three 
other tablets containing ancient 
grants, which they kept in thetr 
own custody : and that these were 
exhibited to the Romish Archbishop 
Menezes, at the Church of Tevele- 
car near the mountains, mn 1509 ; 
the inhabitants having first exacted 
on oath from the Archbishop that lie 
would not remove them. Since that 
period little has heen heard of the 
tablets. Though they are often re- 
ferred to in the Syrian writings, the 
translation itself has been lost. It 
has been said that they were scen 
about worry years ago. Pui Adrian 
Moens, governor of Cochin in 
1770, Ww ho pub lished some account 
of the Jews of Malabar, informs us 
that he used every means in bis 
power for many years, to obtain a 
sight of the Christian plates; and 
was at le neth satisied that they 
were irrecoverably lost, or rather, 
he adds, that they never existed. 
The learned world will be gratl- 

tied to know, that all these ancient 
tablets, not ouly the three last men- 
tioned exhibited in 1599, but those 
aiso (as is supposed) delivere d by 
the Sy rian Archb ishop to the Por- 
tuguese on their arrival in India, 
which are the most ancient, have 
been rer ently recovered by the cx- 
ertions of Lieutenant Colonel Ma- 
cay , the British resident in ‘Tra- 

‘ancove ; and are now officially de 
pos ited w ith th: it oflicer. | 

The plates are six in number. 

hey are omnncatl of a mixed me- 
tal. ‘The engraved page on the 
largest plate ts thirteen Ine hes long, 
by about four broad. They are 
closely written, four of them on 
both sides of the plate, making in all 
eleven pages. Qn the plate re- 
pute d to be the oldest, there is writ- 
ing perspicuously engraved in nail- 
headed or triangular headed letters, 
resembling the Persepolitan or Ba- 
bylonish. Onthe same plate there 
iswritincinanothercharacter, which 
has no affinity with any existing 
gheracter in Hindostan. _ heterant 
on this place appears t ghew) pie ae ad 
by four Jewsot rank ; whose names 
) 


are distinctly written in an old He. 
brew characier resembling the als 
phabet called the Palmyrene; aud tg 
each name is prefixed the title of 

‘ Magen,” that is, Chief. 

It may be doutes d, whether there 
exists 10 the world another doey. 
ment of equal antiquity, which is, 
at the same time, of so great lene th, 
and in such faultless preservat) on, 
as » Christian tablets in Malayala, 
The Jews of Cochin indeed contest 
the ? salm of antiquity and of preser 

vation ; for t! hey also produce tab. 
lets c ontal ning privileges granted at 
a remote period, The Jewish tab- 
lets are two in number. The Jevwe 
were long in possession of a third 
plate, which now appears to be the 
property of the Christians. The 
Jews commonly shew an ancient 
Hebrew translation of their plates, 
Dr. Leyden made another transia- 
tien, which differs from the He- 
brew: and there has lately been 
found among the old Duteh records 
at Cochin, a third translation wh ich 
approaches nearer to Dr. Leyden’s, 
than to the Hebrew. In a Hebrew 
manus script which will shortly ay 
published, itis recorded that a grant 
on brass tables tis given ts. the 
Jews in A. D. 375 

As it is appre hended that there 
inay be some difficulty in obtaining 
au accurate translation of all these 
tablets, it is proposed to print a 
copper-plate fac simile of the whole, 
and to transmit copies to the learn- 
ed societies in Hindostan and in 
Liurope. Yor this purpose an en- 
graver is now employed on the 
plates, at Cochin. ‘The Christian 
and Jewish plates together wil! 
inake fourteen pages. A copy has 
been sent, in the first instance, to 
the Pundits of the Shanscrit College 
at ‘Trichiur, by direction of the 
Rajah of Cochin. 

When the white Jews at Cochin 
were questioned respecting the a.- 
cient copies of their Seriptures, 
they answered that it had been 
usual to bury the old copy read in 
the Synagogue, when decayed by 
time and use. This however docs 
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not appear to have been the prac- 
rice of the black Jews, who were 
rie first settlers; for 3n the record 
chests of their Synagogues, old co- 
pies of the law have been discover- 

-some of W hich are complete, and 
gor ses most part, legible. Neither 

suid the Jews of Cochin produc e 
historical manuscripts of con- 

Gut nce $ their vicinity to the sea 
seit hay ing exposed their commu- 
nity to freq jue ut revolut ion. sut 

my yo . writ ngs have been found 
at the remote Sy nagogues of their 
ucie Pe enemies the bb: ick Jews, si- 
‘uated at Lritoor, Paroor, Chenotta, 
ad Maleh ; the last of which places 
is near the mountains. Amongst 
these writings are some ol great 
length in R abbinical Hebrew, but 
in so ancient and uncommon a cha- 
acter, that it will require much 
ime and Jabour to ascertain their 
contents. ‘There is one manuscript 
written in a character resembling 
ihe Palmyrene Hebrew on the brass 
But it is in a decayed state, 
iid the leaves adhere so close ly to 
each other, that it is doubtful whe- 
ther it will be possible to unfold 
themand preserve the reading. 

It is sutliciently established by 
the concurring evidence ot written 
record and Jewish tradition, that 
the black Jews had ssloainnd on 
‘he coast of India, long betore the 
ftivistian era. There was another 
colony at Rajapoor in the Mahratta 
Lervitory, Which is not yet extinct ; 
ind there are at this time Jewish 
soldiers and Jewish native officers 
in the British service. That these 
are a remnant of the Jews of the 
hist dispe rsion at the Babylonish 
captivity, seems highly probable. 
‘there are many other tribes settied 
iu Persia, Arabia, Northern dudia, 
‘Tartary, and China ; WwW hose re spec- 
tive piaces of residence may be ea- 
Sily ciscovered., The plas 
have been already 


\% 
ait 


plates. 


‘es Which 
usceriained, art 
These tribes 
in gene ral (parti Cui larly those 
io have passed the Indus) as-imi- 


flhase 


iated 


wea much to the customs of the 


¢ biiyf 


Countries in which they live; and 


Jews. 


may sometimes be seen by a tra- 
veller, without being recognised as 
The very imperfect resem- 
blance of their countenance to the 
Jews of Europe indicates that they 
have been detached from the pa 
rent stock in Jude a, Many age ; be- 
fore the race of Jews in the Wes st 
A fact corroborative of this is, that 
certain ot these tribes do not call 
themselves Jews, but Beni-Israel or 
Israelites. For the name “ Jew,” 
is derived from Judah; whereas 
the ancestors of these tribes were 
not sudject to the Kings of Judah, 
but to the Kings of Israel. They 
have, inmost places, the book of the 
law, the beok of Job and the Psalms; 
but know little of the Prophets. 
Some of them have even lost the 
book of the law, and only know that 
they are Israelites, from tradition 
and from their observance of pecu- 
liar rites. 

A copy of the Scriptures be- 
longing to the Jews of the East, who 
might be sapposed to have no com- 
munication with Jews in the West, 
has been Jong a desideratum with 
Hebrew scholars. In the cofler ofa 
Synagogue of the black Jews in the 
interior of Malayala, there has been 
found an old copy of the law, writ- 
ten ona roll of leather. ‘The skins 
are sewed together, and the roll is 
about fifty feet in length. It is im 
some places worn out, and the holes 
have been patehed with pieces of 
parchment. Some of the Jews sup- 
pose that this roll came originally 
from Senna in Arabia; others have 
heard that it was bronght from 
Cashmir. The Cabul Jews, who 
travel annually into the interior of 
China, say that in some Synagogues 
the law is still found written on a 
roll of leather; not on vellum, but 
on a soft flexible leather, 
gvout’s skins, and dyed red ; 


< 
? 


agrees V ith tHe 


made of 
; which 
desc ription ot the 
rot! above-mentioned. 


Such of the Sv ria and Jewish 


manuscripts as may, on examina- 
tion, be found to be valuable, will 

deposited in the public libraries 
of the British Universities, 
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The princes of the Deccan have 
manite sted a liberal re; card for t the 
extention of Shanserit iearning, by 
furnishing lists of the books in he! iv 
temples for the college of Fort Wil- 
lam in Bengal, His excellency 
the Rajah of I’ anjore was pleased to 

set the example, by giving the vo- 
luminous ¢ atalogue of the ancient 
library of the kings of Tanjore, 
And his e xample has been followed 
by the Rannv of Ramunad, patroness 
of the celebra ite d' Prem] rhe ot R: imts- 
seram, near Adam’s Brides by his 
flichness the Rajah of Travancore, 
who has given lists of all the books 
in the Travancore country; and by 
the Rajah of Cochin, patron of the 
ancient Shauscrit College at the 
Temple of ‘frichiur. It is under- 
stood that a copy of these catalogues 
will be given, when required. The 
Brahmans ctf Travancore consider 
that their manuscripts are likely toa 
have asjustac laim to high antiqui- 
ty, or at least to accurate preserva- 
tion, as these in the temples of the 


North ; and for the same reason that 


judging it to be of 
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the Christian and Jewish record, 
have been so well preserved 3 which, 
is that the country of Travancore. 
defended by mountains, has never, 
according (o tradition, been subju. 

gated by invaders from the north of 
edad, 

The design of investigating the 
history and literature of tha Chris 
tiansand Jews in the E: ist, Was sub. 
mitted to the Marquis W ellesley, 
before he left India. His Lordship 
importance thaé 
the actual relation of the Syrian 
Christians to our own Church should 
be ascertained ; and auguring some- 
thing interesting to the republic of 
letters from the investigation of the 
Syriac and Jewish antiquities, was 
pleased to give orders that public 
aid should be afforded to Dr. Bu- 
chanan in the prosecution of his in- 
quiries, wherever it might be practi- 
cable. To the operation of these 
orders it is owing, that the proposed 
researches, of which some slight no- 
tices 2re O1yV en above, nave not been 
made in vain, 
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Memoirs of the Life of Mrs, Eliza- 


beth Carter, with a new Edition of 


her Poems, some of which have 
never appeared before ; to which are 
added some Miscellaneous Essays 
mn Pr Sé, together with the Notes On 
the Bible, and Answers to Objections 
concerning the Christian Relzgion. 
By the Rev. Monracu Pennine- 
ron, M. A. Vicar of Northbourn 
in Kent, her Nephew and Execu- 
tor. London. Rivingtons. 1807. 
Ato. pp. 643. Price £.2. 2s. 


Ir is continually charged upon the 
biographical productions of our own 
times, that they rake obscure cha- 
racters from the ashes in which 


they sleep, and expose them to the 
pub ‘ic eye, with somewhat more of 
pomp and retinue than properly be- 


longs to them. Some * Itahan chief: 
and authors have certainly enjoyed 
this unenviable distinetion, and 
have been made to lie in state when 
they themselves would have rejoic- 
ed, we think, to creep into the very 
quietest graves that could have been 
prepared tor them. Quartos dedi- 
cated by Englishmen to the memory 
of nllviloale whom their own 
countrymen have long forgotten, 
are unquestionably not “deserving ot 
the important niches which are 
sometimes assigned, them in modern 
libraries. But the charge of pro- 
lixity and minuteness so generally 
brou ght against hiographe rs 1S nes 
vertheless not always justified by 


* See the works of Roscoe and Shep- 
herd, 
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the occasion. The proper objects 
of biegrap shical writings are two: 
eitherto transmit to posterity agrand 
historical picture, exhibiting, in a 
series, the achievements of some 
distingn rished individual, or to sup- 
te to a circle of choice tri ends a 
ay accurate portrait of the per- 
con they have lost, than their pri- 
cate cabinets contain, Now, inthe 
execution of either of these per- 
armances, considerable minuteness 
sdesirab bo aud the simp ye colouring 
a bold outline of the Roman 
school would not satisfy us so well 
as the curious exactness with which 
the Flemings indent every wrinkle 
and scratch: every hatr, We desire 
to see a truly great man in all pos- 
sible postures, ‘and circumstances ; 
and perhaps have most Curiosity to 
view him when brought down by 
his employment to the level of com- 
mon life, as we can then best com- 
pare him with ourseives, and cor- 
rect our conduct by his example, 
Thatthe lives of more obscure indi- 
viduals should be detailed with ex- 
actuess can be no cause of com- 
plaint with the world; stnee most 
who desire to know any thing of the 
individual will probah ily desire to 
know much: and those who are con- 
tented to remain ignorant have no 
tribute levied upon their purse or 
time for the purchase or perusal of 
the book. When wesee an acre of 
wallthronged with the periwieged 
ancestors of other men, it would be 
absurd to complain of the expendi- 
ture of canvass or paint, since we 
are obliged neither to conte implate 
the portraits or to purchase ti vem. 
Unon grounds such as these it is 
that we woul | attempt to ap ologize 
for the anthor of this nie ky in 
having filled a great part of a quarto 
with a life, the main ingredients of 
whic h might easily be recounted in 
the space usually assigned to an 
epitaph. Mrs. Carter’s friends, we 
presuine, will rejoice that it is so 


. 


long ; and those who feel no interest 


in ber story are under no obligation 
to read it. 


As literature ig not the pr 


rofessed 
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shall be 
forgiven if we dismiss all inquiry 
into the merits of the life as a com- 
position in a few words, 

It appears to be the production of 
a modest well meaning man, and 


object of our attention, we 


inherits the qualities which sucha 
parent would be Sain “sige to be- 
queath, The author has very pro- 
pe rly not made his work a stage on 
which to exhibit bimse HE, eh hag 
been contented to detail all his faets 
ina plain, grave, and wpparently 
conscientious manner. A work is 
certainly much less obnoxious to the 
severity of eriticism, which does 
not particularly ch: illen ge admira~ 
tion ; nor ought we to single out the 
author for examination, when he 
evidently designs to turn our eyes, 
not upon himself, but upon his he- 
roine. ‘The volume before us cons 
tains nothing which would particu- 
larly lead us to re nk him a man of 
talents ; and not hinge which would 
force us to a contrary Conclusion. 

The style is sufliciently accurate, 
though somewhat cumbersome Good 
sense certainly prevails more than 
imagination 3; but if there are few 
ornaments, there are not, that we 
kflow, any false ones. In short, the 
fastidious dilettanti, the scrupulou's 
moratist, and the orthodox divine 
may saicly put their Jmprimatur 
upon ey ery page of this book. Our 
commendations mus st, however, ré- 
ceive what we fear is j most formi- 
dable qualification, The book is 
unquestionably dull, and in its te- 
dious enumerations of particulars, 
sometimes puts our good humour, 
and the principles cone: raing bio- 
eraphical productions, which we 
already stated, to the severest test, 
Who can read without fainting the 
date of every fainting fit of Mrs. 
Carter; or who would not be con- 
tented almost rather to want ahead, 
than to be told it was only with 
Hungary and lavender water, she 
was satisfied to rub hers ? 

There is o:-2 mistake from which 
we think a very moderate acquaint. 
ance with ecclesiastical history 
would have rescued the autho: 








Hot 


“There is” (says he) “a greater si- 
wiilarity between the Reman Ca- 
tholics (of warm countries especial- 
lv) and the Moravians, than the 
latter are willing to allow.’ By the 
Moravians are here meant the Unit- 
ed Brethren. But what is the point 
of rescinblance between them and 
the Roman Catholics? Is it that long 
before the warning voice of Luther 
shook the cities of Europe, the les- 
sons of reform broke trom the lips 
of their ancestors ? Is it because 
they inherited the principles, the 
persecutions, and the misfortunes 
of the [Llussites? Is it becanse they 
have fed the flames and fleshed the 
swords of Popery in every age ? Is it 
because they are now signalized by 
a form of worship, pe rhaps more 
naked and simple than that of any 
Church in Europe? It is quite time 
that Christians ia general should do 
justice to a body which furnishes 
pious and indetatigable missionaries 
to the four quarters of the globe, 
which at home is peaceful and labo- 
rious, abroad is active and enter- 
prizing, and which, by their mo- 
ral habits, supply a mediel to every 
state under whose wing they re- 
pose, 

We now turn our attention from 
the author to the very respectable 
woman with whom he has made us 
acquainted, 

The simple outline of Mrs, Car- 
ter’s life is this. 

She wasthedaughterof Dr. Nicho- 
jas Carter, of Deal, and was ‘wang in 
the year1717. Here ‘arliest years gave 
no promise of hae fature attainments; 
and her father is said to have been 
soexhausted by repeated endeavours 
to communicate what she seemed to 
have no power to receive, that he 
recommended her to shut her books, 
and surrender every hope of ‘say 
coming a scholar. But what may 
be called the omnipotence of indus- 
iry was soon exe mplified in the 
ample fruits which the reluctant 
soil began to yield to ber exertions. 
‘The author is not able precisely to 
fix the date at whichshe made her- 
self mistress of the ditterent Jan- 
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guages; but in no very long period 
she ac quired a critical knowlede os 
of the Latin and Greek, a famile, 
acquaintance with the Hebrew, 1); 
French, the Spanish, the Italian, the 
Portuguese, and the German. | 
this she added some knowledece of 
thesciences,and particularly ofast O- 
nomy. Very much of her time also 
was rescued from human literature 
and devoted to the sacred Scrip. 
tures and the most celebrated iuter. 
preters. Betore she was twenty 
she surprised the world by tha p sub. 
lication of a volume of pocms. In 
1739 she published a Wenslation of 
the French critique of Crowzah on 
the “ Essay on Man.” This wa: 
immediately succeeded by a trans 
lation from the Italian of Algav- 
otti’s Newtonianismo per le dame. 
These works fixed her literary repu 
tation; and such was the splendor 
with which they invested her in the 
eyes of her country friends, that 
one of them gravely writes to in- 
quire whether the report is true, 
that she 1s about to be ‘* eleeted a 
member of parhament.” From the 
year 1739 to 1756, we find no fruits 
of her labours. ‘There is some reas 
son indeed to imagine that she ate 
te mpted a play, but found this spe- 
cies of composition ill-suited to her 
powers. Nor is this wonderiul, a 
it is difficult to delineate with force 
and precision what we have neithe: 
seen nor felt; and Mis. Carter ap 
P ears to have been eminently fre 
trom those te mpestuous passions, 1k 
the exhibition of which the tragic 
Muse delights. During a part of 
this time she was employed in edu- 
cating a younger brother for the 
university ; Which honourable fa- 
sont closed with his entrance at 
Cambridge in 1755. In the year 
7-49, principally at the solicitation 
of Miss Talbot, she entered upon the 
translation and illustration of Lpic- 
tetus, and two years after that 10) 
which she dismissed her brother to 
college, she presented -the worla 
with this additional fruit of her 1n- 
dustry and talent. In 1763, she at- 
tended Mrs. Montague, now ee 
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come one of her most intimate 
friends, to the continent, in compa, 
ny with Lord Bath, Dr. Douglas, 
x. <A head constantly aching, 
and a body almost thermometrically 
constructed, reduce the letters writ- 
ten upon her tour to little better 
than a catalogue of disappointments 
and groans, with some cursory me- 
morandums of what she had sve n, 
and many more of what she had 
jot. She returned to Deal within 
the year, with apparent satisfaction 
to herself, and certainly with no 
less to us. A third edition of her 
poems, in which several were added 
to those before published, closed 
her offerings on the shrine of litera- 
tare 4 and from this time she fell 
back from public into domestic life, 
the ornament and delight of the ge- 
nerally respectable circle in which 
she moved. In the year 1782, in- 
deed, an excursion to Paris, in order 
to gratify her friends and patrons 
the Pulteneys, broke in upon the 
uniformity ot her life. But alw ays 
unadapt - for motion, at sixty- five, 
she was far fitter for the port than 
the voyage, and this tour records 
more headaches and fewer memo- 
randums even than the last. The 
portrait of Mrs, Carter in her old 
age, — herne ‘phew theauthor has 
taken, is very captivating, The wis- 
dom oF age without its coldness ; 
the cool head with the affectionate 
heart; a sobriety which chastened 
con: eaten without destroying it; 
a cheerfulness which enlivened pie- 
ty without wounding it; a steady 
efto rt to maintain a conscience void 
of offe nce, and to let re ligion sufler 
nothing in her exhibition of it to the 
W orld: such in his estimation were 
the ——, with which she came 
at the age of "eighty-nine, as a shock 


of ripe corn ey the he avenly har- 
Vest. 


faving given this hasty sketch of 


the lite of Mis. Carter, we think it 
nay be of use to attempta fair ap- 
preciation of her character as it 
respects morals and literature. 
As to the first aneeniey we find in 
the Letters of Mis. Carter, and as far 
CHrisr. Orsery. No, 70. 
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as we remember in her works, no sin- 
gle sentiment which can bring her or- 
thudoxy (using the word in the most 
important s ense) tnto question. No 
peculiar notions upon inuate vir- 
tue, no unchristian estimate of hu- 
man excellence, no defence, upon 
worldly and political erounds, of 
systems of public education, no aie. 

vation of false principles of action, 
Will rise up as witnesses against this 
respectable person. Ifshe does not 
think profoundly, she for the most 
part thinks correctly ; and if she 
does not argue like a philosopher, 
she does for the most part like a 
Christian. As far therefore as the 
negative merit of ‘ eschewing what 
is evil,” is concerned, she stands i in 
general on unassailable ground. We 
shall however have occasicn to point 
out some questions wherein we differ 
from her ; but they are not ques- 
tions which are of the first magni- 
tude and iinportance, but on which 
with common principles, and oureye 
steadily fixed upon these principles, 
Christians may have very dillerent 
VIEWS. 

Acuin: there is in the works of 
Mrs, Carter a frequent and unex- 
ceptionable recognition of the fun- 
damental and peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity. Let the two following 
quotations, which are taken at ran- 
dom, and from the same page, 449, 
decide. 


« And now, O gracious God, whether it 
be thy will to remove me speedily from the 
world, or to allot me a longer space in it, 
on Thee alone 1 depend for happiness, both 
here and hereafter. 1 acknowledge my 
own unworthiness, end that all my claim to 
thy favour is founded on thy merciful dis- 
pensat ion of the Gospel, ] implore the 
pardon of all my sins, and bumbly hope 
for those pleasures which are at thy right 
hand for evermore, 0 and through Him by 
whom all thy blessiugs are conveyed, my 
blessed Lord, Redeemer, and only Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” 


And the whole of the paper 
called “Thoughts on che Political 
State of Affairs, 1752." 

‘“ The last winter has been a calamitous 
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one to several nations, and an alarming 


one to our own 3 and the summer prospect 


What 
method can I take to avoid the threatened 
evil, or to quiet my fears? 
some distant country 


is clouded with impending danger. 


Can I fiy into 
, and endeavour to se- 
cure myself there ? My connections and 
attachments render this an impracticable 
scheme 
the assistance 
helpless ond 

there then no refuge 
on Him in whose hand are the esses of life 
an?! death, aud the disposal of all events. 
And have I then been caretul to secure an 
jnterest in this Almighty Protector, this 
friend ? Dare I, with humble 
hope and confidence, look up to that God 
who zs of purer eyes than to behold iniquity ? 
This is an awsul and important inquiry, 
and merits my most serious attention. Let 
me my own heart: of atrocious 
crimes perhaps it fully acquits me ; but to 
these have I had any temptations? In 
avoiding them how little have I to boast ! 
Pat are there not faults of a less observable 
nature, and much too slightly overlooked, 
for which in my situation Tam strictly ac- 
countable ? By the gracious disposi tron of 


Providence, lam a Christian ; have Tduly 
considered 


Shall I depend for protection on 
of my friends ? 
defence less as 
left ? 


They are 
myself, Is 


Yes, a rehance 


unfai'ing 


examine 


what this sacred character im- 
po ts; what a stiictness of behaviour my 
profession requires ? Is religion and a per- 
petual view to the solemn 
one day render, the 
my life ? Does it, as 
will permit, 


account T must 
governing principle of 
far as mortal frailty 
influence my whole conduct, 
mny actions, my discourses 
ny me 

ments ? 
let me 


, and accompa- 
even tn my diversions and amuse- 

In this seasen of public danger, 
consider in what particulars Lam 
faulty, and sincerely endeavour, by the di- 
vine assistance, to correct what I discover 
to be 


wrong. 
** Fear, when it terminates in itself, is a 
painfal and contemptible passion ;— bur, 


properly applied, 
noble use, 


may be sanctified to a 
That use my blessed Saviour 
has pointed out to me. If the fear of God 
influences me to correct whatever would 
tend to deprive me of his favour and pro- 
tection, what else shall [ have to fear? 
Whatever be the 
alarming 


event of the present 
dangers to me,if I do not forfeit 
my hope in the divine goodness, it will cer- 
tainly be happy. Thoueh the earth trem- 
bles beneath my feet, my soul will be im- 
moveobly fixed on the rock of ag. 
the sword hangs over my 

shail acguasné my yself wilh Go 


pe ace ate 


ss: and 
head, [ 


ty GG be at 


when 
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Carter’s Life. fOon 
She and hertruly venerable friend 
Miss Talbor, indeed alw ays hold the 


same language: nor is Mrs. Car- 
ter’s religion to be searched for 


only inthe humility with which she 
received, and the faithfulness with 
which she avowed, the doctrines of 
the Bible, but in the sincerity with 
which, for the most part, she follow. 
ed out these principles to their prac- 
tical consequences, and lived as she 
believed. Very wide indeed from 
the line which they have taken,will 
the cold, formal, and speculative 
professors of the present day find 
the conduct of Mrs. Carter. We 
hear herin one place charging upon 
her friend Mrs. Montague, the ne- 
cessity of enlisting her fine talents 
in the cause of religion, instead of 
wasting them upon literary vani- 
ties. In another we hear her ex- 
posing the pretensions of that reli- 
gion which does not follow men into 
the circle in which they live; and 
londly questioning, whether piety 
can at once be seated in the heart, 
and yet seldom force its way to the 
lips. We see her scrupulously in- 
tent on turning the conversation of 
dinner tables into such channels as 
might at least benefit the servants 
in attendance. This delicacy ot 
moral sentiment, which feels a stain 
in religion like a wound, whicl 
deems nothing trifling that has to do 
with the soul, which sets God at our 
right hand, not only in the temple 
but in the drawing-rooin, is doubt- 
less an indication of a heart visited 
of God and consecrated to his ser- 
vice, 

Having given this tribute of ap- 
plause to Mrs. Carter, our commen- 
dation may possibly be erected into 
an instrument of hostility against 
ourselves. Itmav besaid “If Mrs. 
Carter is thus truly re specta ble, 
why should the Christian Observer, 
and those who entertain similar opl- 
nions in religion, endeavour to form 
a religious party distinct from that to 
which she belonged, and even hos- 
tile to the inte hemael that C hurch ot 
which t} neVv profe ss to be members?” 
But where we would ask is ies 
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proof that the Christian Observer, 
snd those with whom it agrees in 
sentiment, desire to form a party e 
What mark do they exhibit of an 
association ¢ They assume to them- 
selves no name but that of Chris- 
tian; they use no oe book but 
that of the Bible ; they admit of no 
leader but God. Noy is their de- 
sign, We should imagine and hope, 
peculiar to themselves. ‘Their ob- 
ject (and to the advane ement ofthat 
object we are persuaded Mrs, Car- 
ter would have rejoiced to lend a 
hand) is to promote the diffusion of 
vital religion, the recognition of the 
peculiar doctrines of C hristianity, 
the greatest possible vigilance and 
purity of conduct as citize ns, as 
subjects and as men. But will the 
inhabitants of a Christian country, 
the members of a Christian Church, 
call such a design private or pecu- 
liar? What a state must religion be 
in among 
Christian objects upon Christian 
principles, is heretical; when zeal 


for evangelical truth is a mark of 


schism; and when all that is right is 
anomalous ? Surely they are not the 
enemies of the Church who would 
improve the character of its mem- 
bers ; who would erect their happi- 
ness upon the large and ample ba- 
sis of a rational but fervent reli- 
gion ° 

sutit may be said, that Mrs. Car- 
ter never united herself toa certain 
description of persons held out by 
the Christian Observer as fair spe- 
cimens of the Christian character. 
This must be allowed to be true, 
and the fact may deserve amoment’s 
consideration. To understand the 
state of the Christian Church inGreat 
Britain at the present time, it would 
be necessary to make greater histo- 
rical researches than it is at present 
possible for us to do. A summary 
of the account would be this. 

For a considerable period subse- 
quent to the Reformation, the tn- 
pulse which religion then received 
among the reformed Churches had 
not speutitself. The study of those 
Scriptures which the Retormation 
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us, when the pursuit of 





had unsealed, the avowal of prin- 
ciples which the Reformation had 
brought to light, the profession in 
pri ivate of that faith for which they 

had fought in public, were t! 1e Com- 
mon habits of the day. After some 
time, however, that corruptionwhich 
is inseparable from all institutions 
committed to frail and fallen man, 
soon displayed itself in the nati iomat 
religion. Some philosophized it 
away, some cut it down to forms and 
ceremonies, some severed its mora- 
lity from those principles on which 
Christ and his Apostles had esta- 
blished it, the caution against being 
righteous overmuch, in an abused 
sense of it, was selected as a darling 
maxim of the nation, aud the “ god- 
ly” very soon “suffered persecu- 
tion.” ‘This state of things was not 
of long duration. The Puritans 
arose, and allthat was worldly and 
philosophical, as well as what was 
sober and decent, fell before them. 
A real or pretended enthusiast was 
seated on the throne, and the land 
was tor some years darkened by 
the reign of hypocrisy, cant, and bi- 
gotry. W hen these ‘ties bur nt out, 
or were quenched by the common 
sense of the nation, one excess, 
as it is generally seen, paved the 
way for another. Religion became 
doubly cold, and speculative, and 
philosophical. Men were frightened 
out of piety by the excesses into 
which others had been hurried. 
The least risings of zeal, or breath- 
ings of devotion, became suspicie 
ous; and a longer or more fervent 
prayer than usual, the renunciation 
of a single worldly amusement, a 
larger Bible than ordinary, were 
any of them sufficient to dub a man 
a Puritan. Hence it arose that the 
sermons of the Church of England, 
for a certain period, 
aimed at the heart, 
God, an animated discourse may 
touch, but at the head, which ts 
seldom convinced by a dry argu- 
ment of half an hour long. 


were 
which, 


never 
under 


Our di- 


vines feared to rouze the sleeping 


to the 
affections, 


lion. 


"Phey spoke 
4 
hopes, 


nor fears, 


neither 
nor 











_ 


Hrs 


ae was a picture or still hte, 
and men were add dressed as though 
xe were devo'd of passions aud af’ 
fections. Flence that 
those who ventured astep hignerin 
religion than thi 
herded 


also it arose ) 


r neighbours, were 
heretics th. 
class, were considered as enemies ot 
the Church, and were accordingly 
thongit fit subjects of persecution. 
In thisstare things remained till the 
appearance of Wesley and Whnit- 
field. When they arose, their su- 
perior talents, zeal, and incaution, 
naturally still more alarmed the 
Church. The old cry of Puritanism 
revived under another name, and 
many excesses, on the part of the 
new religionists, seemed to justify 
the hostility which was excited 
against them. Nor was this the only 
iniluence their movements had upon 
the Church. ‘Their zeal, thank God, 
was contagious, It communicated 
itself at first to some tndividuals of 
the establishment, (whose number 
has since greatly increased,) who, 
without sanctioning the irregulart- 
ties or the schism of these we emi- 
nent characters, sii like them 
upon the apostolic career, of pro- 
claimiug loudly the singin doc- 
trines of Christianity, ane pressing 
others into the service of their cru- 
cified Redeemer. ‘These men have 
thus sprung up burning and shining 
liehts in the deadness and coldness 
of the night of religion, Forming 
no sect; be ‘traving no self-intereste d 
views; preservin», in the heart of 
anv.d establishment, the vigour of 
veut; winning separatists to the 
Church, b V shewing them how pure 
she might be; giving to all who 
love their Lord the right band of 
char ty ; drying up the sources of 
schis:; passing through good report 
and evil report; they exhibit a 
beacon to warn the unwary, to con- 
sole the friends, and alarinm the ene- 
mies of Christ. They on cone 
que ring, and we hope, to conquer, 
Hl! all opposition to vital religion 


with of worst 


So 


and sound morality shall be sub- 
duced, 
Strange as it may seem, a large 
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part of the establishment refuse to 
make any distinction between this 
class of men and the separatists, to 
whose increase tn fact these persons 
alone oppose any effectual barriers 
and even the vagrantenthusiast, dis. 
owned alike by piouse hurchmen and 
sober dissidents, who trom a tub 
twanes his spiritual nonsense to a 
company ofdeluded followers, iscou- 
founded by the blindness of their 
prejudice with that person who has 
commanded listening senates, and 
emancipated a quarter of the globe, 
For a long time, even in the mouths 
of very respectable members of the 
Church, the term Methodist bas de- 
signated equally those who have 
been the pillars of the Church and 
of sober religion among us, and the 
wildest visionaries who have sepa- 
rated from the established commu- 
nion, 

After this statement, let us return 
to Mrs. Carter. It is not impossible, 
we countess, that she would not have 
connected herself to persons of this 
description, though with several of 
them she was intimately connected. 
But her reluctance to be known as 
one of them, and her probable sus- 
picion of their designs, may be 
traced to the source we have point- 
ed out. Mrs, Carter, whether io 
politics or in religion, was decided], 
of the High Church school *, and it 
was the language of the day she lived 
in, and of many of those with whem 
she lived, to call all reform inno- 
vation, and to cenfound zeal with 
schism. Ina course of years, how- 
ever, the steady attachment of many 
of the men in question to the Charch 
of which they are members, their 
consecration of themselves to the 
best of causes, their talents and their 
virtues, have tended in some mea- 
sure to silence their accusers. Put 
before this epoch, Mrs, Carter had 
reached her grand climacteric, 2 
period at w hich we seldom quit ou: 

opinions or our prejudices; when all 
that is old is good with us, when we 


* See for an aecount of this school, ow 
Number for May iast, 


nen rir 
p. 318, and seq. 
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crow too old to inquire, and almost 
soo cold to love. 
Mi oo0e “d by he lf the Bishops on 
-beneh at one season of her life, 
re was not likely to espouse the 
-ause of those men by whose super- 
Juous exertions these her suitors 
cometimes felt themselves discre- 
dited or reproached. ‘Timid in her- 
elf, she trembled at any movements 
by which a change of things might 
he introduced. An enemy to false 
philosophy, but a stranger (as we 
think) to real, her view was not 
wide enough to discover the conse- 
quences to which the 
things ni iturally tended. When a 
Hi ees has an esote ric and exoteric 
faith, the great employing religion 


wi &e 


only as astate trick, sceptical them- 


selves, but practising the forms of 
piety merely to secure the virtue of 


the mob; when almost all Church 


discipline ts vanished; when the 
morals of Christianity are separated 
from her doctrines ; itis high time 
io tremble for the glorious and right 
Christian establishment to which we 
belong; it is time to rally round 
our venerable parent, to shew her 
in ber original form, to assert her 
incient rights, to hold up her arti- 
cle 's tothe view of her faithless chil- 
, to standin the perilous breach, 
me ay the plague. 
But it may be affirmed, that a real 
difference exists Leruenn us and 
Mrs, Carter in opimion and prac- 
tice. We have already seen to 
‘hat the difference in opinion 
amounts, Our practice we could 
certainly wish to differ from hers, 
as var at least as her biographer has 
nade us acquainted with it, in two 
Aonegeg We are informed that 
she was a great lover of cards, and, 
ol course, an attendant and prac- 
litioner at the rooms and tables de- 
voted to this popular amusement ; 
and sec ‘ondly, that at least when 
abroad, she joined intheamusements 
by which the Sunday is dishonour- 
ed on foreign shores. As to the 
last of these. practices, it appears to 
‘is unnecessary to point out either its 
sinfulness or its mischievous tenden- 


ad. 
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cy ;—to prove that the 1 injunc tion to 
kee ‘p the Sabbath-day holy ts infle- 
enced by nochange of time or place; 


thatthe prince iple, “ ofdoin; vat itome 
as they do at Rome, >would sow in 
every nation the vices of every 
other; and that Englishmen should 
rejoice toexbibit in th: eyes of fo- 
reign countries the decency which 
characterizes their own Sabbath, in- 
stead of accommodating their prac- 
tice to nations wantontng in all the 
indulgencies of Popery, or treed by 
infidelity from al: the trammels of 


Christian discipline, cis to Cards, our 
opiBion has before been « Xpressed *, 
We cannot, however, much more 
shortly lay down the rule by which 
we are content to appreciate this 
aud other amusements, than 1 the 
words ofa recent publication. ‘ If 
there is something wholesome in 
them which almost retuses corrup- 
tion; if the advantages the, pro- 
duce balance their mischief of cor- 
ruption ; 1 by scattering their oils 
around they contribute to smooth, 
without poisoning, the waves of 
life; if their direct or chance ex- 
pense does not break in upon the 
treasury which every man ouchtto 
keep for his ne iehbour 5 if thes ‘y are 
not so closely allied my ie amuse. 
ments of the bad, as to break down 
the wall of partition between us and 
them ; if they have no tendency to 
wean society from more profitable 
employments ; if, lastly, they do 
not encroach upon that hi idfal of 
time bestowed upon man to do the 
business of eternity; if all this be 
true of any of them, I will say of 
him who uses them, he may be a 
Christian, and a good Christian ; 
but I shall still think him the most 
distinguished Christian who uses 
them the least. The good, like the 
great man (why, alas, are not the 
terms convertible *) will ever seek his 
pleasures in the field of his duties, 
and though he sutkers mere amuse- 
ment, will seldom court it. I sus- 


pect that the lovers of cards will not 
now wish to have them brought to 


If lam 


1805, p. 307 and seq. 


the bar of my judgment. 
* Vol, for 
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thought severe in what I have said, 
fet me add, as some mitigation of 
my offence, that I believe these im- 
plements of idleness are often found 
in more conscientious hands than 
they deserve. If the thread-bare 
arguinent is pressed upon ine, that 
the state of society makes them ne- 
cessiry, [ borrow the sentiment 
of the opposers of our poor laws. 

Destroy the poor houses, and the 
poor having no public hand on 
which to lean, will use their own,’ 
In like manner I say, banish cards, 
and society wanting a refuge for in- 
dolence and smbec ility, 
come active and 


may be- 
intelligent. To 


make the idle happy, is ~’ cut off 


the only bridge by which they are 
likely to return to the society of the 
good and wise. The present age, 
indeed, according to my plan, must 
suffer by being robbed of their 
crutch ; but in consequence of 1 
the next age will walk alone.” 

We have left ourselves little space 
to decide upon the place which 
Mrs. Carter holds in the republic of 
letters. The volume before us con- 
tains such of her letters, as the res- 
pectable editor thought himself jus- 
tified in publishing, a complete col- 
lection of ber poetry, miscellanies 
in prose and verse, and notes upon 
the sacred Scriptures. 

The letters of Mrs. Carter sug- 
gested to us an idea which the pes 
rusal of the rest of her works con- 
firmed, that she affords an instance 
ofa writer who did not know herown 
forte. When she moralizes and rea- 
sons, she appears to do so as most 
other respectable — gentlewomen 
would; but when she indulges a 
more sportive vein, she seems some- 
times to have caught a part, at least, 
of the mantle of Cow per, and brings 
back his cherished image to our 
sicht. Some of her gayer letters 
are elegant and witty. In like man- 
ner we do not hesitate to prefer the 
dialogue between soul and body, 
(p. 875) to any verses which this 
collection contains. The miscella- 
nies in prose and verse, however, put 
her claims to literary reputation in 
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the strongest point of view. In 
writing for the Rambler she appears 
to have remembered with whom 
her name and compositions were in 
this instance to be associated, and to 
have risen above herself. The notes 
on the sacred Scriptures contain no- 
thing, as far as we observe, that is 
new. ‘The objections which some 
female friend of hers thought fit to 
point against Christianity w ill never, 
we should think, alarm its most ti- 
morous triends; and the answers 
to these objections will not, we are 
afraid, confound its adversaries. 
Upon the whole, our views of the 
moral and literary character of Mrs. 
Carter have many points of resem- 
blance. In both, her peculiar ex- 
cellence seems to be that she has 
no very capital errors. In both, 
also, she 1s far above mediocrity ; 
but as in her letters a want of in- 
vention and vigour excluded her 
from the highest niche in the ‘Tem- 
ple of Fame, so in religion a tempe- 
rament feeble and languid, a heart 
incapable of great emotions, some 
habitual coldne ss, and little even oc- 
casional zeal, deny her the first 
rank among the Apostles of Chris- 
tianity. Her literary reputation 
we think not likely long to survive 
the days in which she lived. But 
she is gone where such approbation 
could not follow her, and where, if 
it could, she would despise it. Her 
moral worth, her humble piety, her 
unaffected reverence for God, her 
thankful trust in the merits of her 
crucified Redeemer, her deeds of 
love and usefulness; such works 
have gone before her to judgment, 
and she has risen, we hope, from the 
foot of that cross at which she ap- 
pears long to have lain prostrate, to 


the bosom of her Father and hei 
Cod, 


+ 


The Duties of the Marriage State, 4 
Pastoral Address, designed also as 


a general Illustration of the Form of 
y. By 
Minister of 


Mary-le- 


Solemnization of Matrimony. 
Basil Weodd, M. A. 
Bentinck Chapel, St. 
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price Od, or Three Dozen for 
One Guinea. 12mo. pp. 03. 1807. 


Puosr who are acquainted with the 
Christian simplicity, and affection- 
ate earnestness, W hich distinguish 
the public ministrations of this ser- 
vant of God, will readily recognize 
in the tract before us its benevolent 
author, whose unwearied attention 
to the spiritual mterests of his flock 


furnishes an example worthy of 


universal imitation. ‘The young, in 
an especial manner, have been made 
the objects of his pastoral care ; and 
we have had frequent occasion to 
mention the valuable efforts of his 
pen for their Christian instruction, 
But those who desire to witness a 
practical exhibition, both of the na- 
ture and the effects of his labours of 
love, in behalf of the rising genera- 
si onght to pay a visit to Bentinck 
‘hapel on the afiernoon of the first 
tas iy In every month, when they 
will have an opportunity of receiv- 
ing a lesson in the art of catechizing, 
and of seeing the happy influence 
of this practice (a practice required 
by the orders ofthe Church, though 
too gener: ally neglected by her mi- 
nisters) strikingly exe mplified in 
the case of several hundred children. 
The mind of that man who can be- 
hold this scene without emotion, 
must bestrangely constituted indeed, 
The present addressof Mr. Woodd 
has a more immediate reference to 
the adult part of his flock ; and it 
contains much important advice, 
founded on Christian principles, 
and enforced by Christian motives, 
respecting the co: nduct of husband 
and wife to each other, and of both 
to their children, which we could 
wish were iinpressed on the heart 
of every married pair in the king- 
dom. 
long quotations, but we beg those 
husbands and wives whose eye this 
page may meet, to perus e with ate 


tention and self- -application the fol- 


Review of Woodd on the Duties of the Married State. 
Pone, Lecture rof St. Peter’s, Corn- 
hill, and Chaplain to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Leicester. Lon- 
don, Watts and Bridgewater, &c. 


‘Our limits will not admit of 
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Ii may shew them 
the real cause of much of the domes- 
tic disquiet they may pe rhaps at 
apes moment be experiencing. 

This honour’ (which husband and 
wife owes to each other) implies re- 
spect, attention, and preservation of autho- 
rity and influence. 


lowing passage. 


It is a mutwal duty, and 
of creat importance. Unless respect is con- 
scientiously preserved and shewn, the 
timacy even of 
rate into that 

contempt. Hence 
be cultivated, 
Sstrainton the 


ins 
married life may degene- 
whieh 
respect 


familianity, 
that 
which 

temper, 
sion, and the conduct. 


breeds 
ought to 
has a salutary re- 
the mode of expres- 

The laws of com- 
mon civility enforce this in the general in- 
tercourse of life ; but 
ral licence which is 
and 


, alas, the too gene- 
siven to the temper 
behaviour within doors shews, that 
What ts commonly called politeness and 
good behaviour ts merely assumed ; and that 
there is very little, 


or rather no principle 
in its mixture, 


The frequent contentions 
and petulances of the domestic scene too 
often prove that neither party is influenced 
by the love and fear of God. The fact is 
that they are no lonver under external re- 
straint, and they have not sufficient reli- 
gious principle to restrain inwardly their 
own peevish humours. What is the 
reason of the frequent uneasiness betwixt 
man and wife , and their sometimes - Ziv ng 

full scope to th very 
trifling oceasicns, even amongst persons, 


cir passions upon 
who behave with decency, calmness, and 
general good temper to 
because they t 


allothers? It is 
nok their reputation sate in 
each other’s hands, and therefore they are 
not afraid to discover thew natural sournecs 
and malignity. This shews ti: 


of rectitude nor the 


itneither love 
fear of God is atthe bot- 
tom of that poor thing we eall Virtue, since 
we excrt it least where it is most due, and 


where it would be most serviceable to our- 


selves, only because we think we can do 
so without disgrace.” (p. 16, 17.) 
We cannot do better than sub- 


join to this extract another, contain- 
ing avnumber of rules for the cal- 
tivation of domestic happiness, 
“which,” observes the pious au- 
thor, © { drew up for my own use 
filteen years ago. I lodchaatell them 


with guilt, asking for mercy.’ 
cy, 


God, 


Every day let your eye be fixed on 
through the Lord Jesus Chiist, that 


by the influence ofhis Holy Spirit you may 
as coming from Hiin, 
and that you may use them to his glory 


receive your mercies 
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«o. Always remember, if you are hap- 
py in exch other, it is the favour and bless- 
ing of God, that makes you so: if you are 
tried and disappointed, God does thereby 
invite you to seek your happiness more in 
fitti). 


‘© 5. In every duty, act from a regard 


10 God, because it is his will and your 
duty. Do all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus,’ and look to him to bless you and 
your partner, and that you may abide in 
his love. 

«4. Never suffer your regard for each 
other’s socicty to rob God of your heart, 
or of the time, which you owe to God and 
your own soul, 

‘5. Recollect often, that the state of 
marriage was designed to be an emblem of 
the love of Christ and his Church, a state 
of mutual guardianship tor God, and a nur- 
sery for the Church and the skies. 

‘© 6, Remember that your solemn co- 
venant with each other was made in the 
temple of the Lord, in the presence of his 
Church, and that the Most High God was 
called upon as a witness. 

‘7, Be careful that custom and habit 
do not lessen your attentions to each other, 
or the pleasing satisfaction with which 
they were once both shewn and received. 

“8. Whenever you perceive a languor 
in your affections, al. ays make it a rule 
to suspect yourself. The object which 
once inspired regard, may, perhaps, be 
still the same, and the blame only attaches 
to you, 

«9, Be sure to avoid unkind and irritat- 
ing language, Always conciliate. It is 
your interest and your duty. Recollect 
this very day what God has borne with in 
vou, 

“© 10, Study your 
and «disposition. 


partner’s character 
Many little nice adjust- 
ments are requisite for happiness. You 
must both accommodate, or you will both 
be unhappy. 
The kindest and the bappiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear, 
And something every day they live 
To pity and perhaps forgive. 


“11. Do not expect too much, 


You 
are not always the same, no more is your 
partner, Sensibility must be watched over, 
or it will soon become tts Own tormentor, 
«19, When you discover failings, which 
you did not suspect, and this you may 
be assured will be the case, think on the 
opposite excellence, and make it your 
prayer that your regard may not be di- 
minished. If you are heirs of the grace 
vt life, vour failings will shortly be over, 
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you will hereafter both be perfect in the 
divine image. Esteem and love each other 
now, as you certainly will then. For- 
bearance is the tria! and grace of this life 
only. 

‘© 13. Time is short, the way of Ife jc 
too short to fall out in, and the comfort of 
life too uncertain to be ensnared by. Pray 
for the wisdom of the serpent and the 
harmlessness of the dove. 

14, Forget not that one of you must 
die first—one of you must feel the pany 
and chasm of separation. <A thousand 
little errors may then wound the surviyoi's 
heart.—It is policy to anticipate it. O 
that when you meet again, the deceased 
may say, in heaven, IT am, under God, 
indebted to you that I am here. 

© 15, Pray constantly. You nced much 
praver, Prayer will engage God on your 
behalf. His blessing only can make you 
happy in the midst of your mercies. His 
blessing can make even the bitterness of 
life wonderfully sweet. 


He cau suspend 
all our joys. 


Blessed be his holy name! 
He can, and often does, suspend all our. 
sorrows. Never pass a day without prais- 
ing him for all that is past; glorify him 
with your present mercies, and trast him 
for all that is to come.” (p. 59—62. 


Another extract wiil close our re. 
view. Itisa word of counsel to the 
heads of families, respecting both 
the edueation of their children and 
the management of their household, 


** The first and grand object then to be 
attended to is your own personal religion. 
Children soon discover whether their pa- 
rents are in earnest with God, or not, 
This will give an early impression, Your 
own personal happiness depends on your 
personal religion, and so also docs the ge- 
neral happiness of your family. Family 
eovernment will never be established, © 
well managed, unless the parent begins 
with se/f-government. Learn to love Cod, 
aim at his glory, and consider you 
tuation in your family as a talent, wlich 
you are to use for your own and others’ 


7 


benefit, temporal, spiritual, and eterial. 


rz: — 2 
(Juadisre & 


Remember likewise you are | 


we 


+° 


promote the happiness and relizious wel 
fare of your domestics. Ju 
inake religion appear lovely. 


order to this 


Let 


Vou 


domestic government be just and kind 
Consider that you bave a master in hea- 
ven, and endéasour to imitate both his jus> 
tice and his love. God might have made 
you their servant. Choose such as love 
and fear him, they will bring Gad’s bles- 

















you, as Joseph did on the 


sing on 
the hry plian. 

‘ Every man carries 
argund him of unhappiness, or com- 


his own atmos- 


pit a 


ft. if we are irreligious, profane, tyran- 
nic, proud, p evigh, and il-humou red, 

around us unhappy, if we love 
we cullivate 


and 


yak > al! 


& «| and our neighhr ur 5 if 


Humiity. Kk udness, justice, beneyo- 


lence the te nd ney is to make af! around 
us satished, comfortable, and heppy. A 
tan’s tusery is very mu hlus own faut 


Now as relizron most tends to subdue our 
and to 


ay of good reper, it is sound 


tempers inspire Whatever is 


12) - lov ly, 


$ s duty, to begin with per- 


eonual Cae (p. 4+, 49.) 


We will not stop to netice the 
style of this publication, which cer- 
tainly exhibits many marks of care- 
iessness, but only state as an addi- 
tional inducement to its distribution, 
that the profits arising from its sale 
are devoted to the Lying-in Charity 
at Paddiseton. The author, We are 
happy to observe, intends toaddress 
his flock on tke duties of children, 
of masters, and of servants. We 
cannot too strongly commend this 

raly apos tolical atte ntion, not mere- 
iy to the exposition of the grand 
loctrines of Christianity, but to the 
the graces and orna- 
ments of the Christian character in 
every varying situation of life, 


policy, as wel 


delineation of 


ihe Uncertaenty of the Morrow, te 
Se stance of a Sermon preached ac 
Pulham Church in the 
Scouday the 13th of Sepiember, 1807, 
on Occasion of the late awful Fire in 
> Premises of John Ord, hisq; hy 
hich } his princ Up el Gurdener 
urnt to Death. By the 
Owrn, M. 
ulham. 2d edit. 
ard, 1807. 


Ces 
Rev. 


London. Hatch- 
pp. 3l. Price Js. 


“A 


Most of the Sermons which ap- 
pear in priut are written before 
they are preached, This, we un- 


derstand, was preached before it 
itter . It | 1S nevertheless clo- 


, 
4 
nt, and 


qu well arranged ; 9 and 
What ts still more important, it 
IS Calc ulated to be useiul. We 


Crist. Ouszny, No. 70. 


a . } J * 7», . 4 , “ “i ht 
Review of Owen's Sermon on the Uncertainty of the Morrow. 


house ot 


, tL rrHOOn of 


A. Curate of 





67% 
trust that if it should meet the eve 
of any of those persons who enter- 
tain a strong disli like to what 
called sermons, tt 
may somewhat the 
of their prejudice, and lead them to 
doubt whether the P ropriety of the 
practice a a rainst which they 
the habit of waging 
after all, be a 
be (| 


are 
Erle impor LNCORMS 


~~ ~e, ; 
abe Viouiechee 


are im 
may not, 
question which 1s ta 
etermined cutirely by circum- 
stances. We will honestly contess, 
indeed, that we could wish to sce 
this practice restrained in a great 
variety of cases, where the crude ef- 
fusions of an unfurnished mind are 
exhibited as the lessons of wisdom, 
equally io the injury of the audi- 
euce, and the de gradation of evan- 
gelical truth, But we are persuaded 
that no candid man would be dis- 
posed to niaintain, that a minister, 
capable of preaching such a dis- 


Wal, 


course as that before us without 
having previously committed it to 
paper, Is under = ai iy obligation, 


merely for the sake of obviating an 
unreasonable prejudice, to subject 
himself to the labour of writing out 
his sermons. None who have a due 
sense of the importance of a faithful 
seed time to the spiritual pros- 


perity \ his flock, and of the va- 
riety ol ph eeren which,if he would 
Give | a rood account of his steward- 


ship, his charitable attentions must 
ye directed, | him te 


. 
+ 
i 


could wish 
waste his hours wnrnecessarily in com: 
position. If to a mind stered with 
knowledge, both divine and human, 
God has been pleased to add the 
gifis ofa retentive memory, a quick 
and clear conception, and a ready 
utterance, unquestionably these are 
giits to be emp loyed to the glory 
of their author, nor can any suffici- 
eutreason be eiven why they should 


be neglected. We are anxious, bhow- 


ever, that what we have here said 
may not be couverted into au apor 
logy tor persons of a very differen® 


description, who, without any of 
the requisite qualifications, except, 
perhaps, flaency of lang snage, and 
actuated chiefly by a “dislike to 


Be 
mental Libour, affect to be extempoe 


43 
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possible for us now to enter. ‘The 
subject indeed has already been 
amply discussed in our pages. It 
mav therefore be sufficient to reter 
our readers to our volume for i804, 
pp. 9395, 359, and 602, where they 
will find many useful and practical 
suggestions upon it. 

We have more than once had oc- 
casion to bring betore our readers 
the productions of Mr. Owen’s pen, 
and always with approbation *, ‘The 
present discourse, notwithstanding 
the peculiar circumstances of its ap- 
pearance, is not unworthy of his 
former fame. One passage will 
serve to justify our commendation, 
and excite, we trust, a desire to pe- 
ruse the whole. May it have the 
effect of alarming those who have 
hitherto despised the “terrors of the 
Lord.” 

“« Let then a sudden calamity surprise, 
in his slecping hours, such a thoughtless 
and improvident creature. Let flames, 
such as those whieh consumed the deceas- 
ed, gather unexpectedly round him, and 
threaten him with a speedy and inevitable 
dissoiution. What agonizing herrors must 
conscience, at the transition 
which he sees himself about to experience, 
from a world in which hes all his treasure, 
toone in which he bas no interest and no 
hope! He must encounter the King of ter- 
rors, he must push forward into an eternal 
state ; destitute, alas! 


seize his 


of every qualiti- 
cation for conqgaering the one, and secur- 
Ing a welcome, a bappy reception, into the 
other. 

‘© He has, it shall be supposed, a few 
hasty minutes, of which it 1s thouzbt some 
pious use may be made ; but, alas! 
minutes are wanted for other purposes: 
the soul inust take her hazard ; tor what 
reinains of time niust be used in struggles 
with the pangs of dissolution, or in fruit- 


those 


less efforts to escape from a pursuing, an 


overtaking, anoverwhelming conflagration. 


“* But, supposing such an int rval of 


trepidation could be spared from the con- 
eerns of the body, what solid advantage 
could the soul derive from it ¢ Is such an 
interval as this either proper or sufficient 
for tie deep and arduous operations of re- 





¥ See Vol. for 1805, p. 102, and Vol. for 
i304, p. 900. 
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raneouspreachers. But we have open- 
ela wide field, on which, it is im- 


pentance towards God, and faith towards 
our Lord Jesus Christ ? Is it expected tha: 
in such a season of perturbation as this. 
the man will be able to negociate a peace 
between God and his soul? and to bevin, 
to prosecute, and perfect that great work, 
the work of his salvation? No3 scarcely 
do these minutes of confusion suffice to 
bring before his view the laws which he 
has broken, and the punishment which 
he tee when they expire, 
with them expires that day of grace, within 
which are confined the exercise of mercy 


deserved 5; 


and the remission of sins. In fact, the 
wretch has sinned away the day of grace, 
and the oft-predicted night of desperation 
has overtaken him. = [t found him unjust, 
he must be unjust still; it found him filthy, 
he must be filthy still 

“ But it may happen that his destrue- 
tion is effected without that slight and al- 
inost useless warning, which a few mi- 
nutes of hurry and alarm may be consider- 
ed as affording. It may be that the silver 
chord is snapped hastily asunder, and the 
transition into eternity sorapidly made, as 
only to be perceived by its effect. In such 
a case, the man who lay down to sleep 
among mortals like himself, awakes, afte: 
the lapse ofa few unconscious hours, in a 
world of spirits ; and awakes, without the 
smallest preparation for what awaits him 
there. Mighty God! what an awfu!, what 
an overwhelming chance is this !! Whi- 
ther shall this unprepared and astonished 
stranger betake himself ? Within what re- 
cess shall he seck a covert from the eye, a 
shelter from the wrath of God? Alas’! 
that world on which he has entered allows 
no retreat, affords no hiding-place; there 
all his former arts of concealment fait 
him; he must appear before God, and en- 
dure the aspect of that countenance which 
his sins and provocations have arrayed in 
frowns. But is it then true that this sinner 
is alarmed ? does he really manifest the 
signs of fear and consternation ? Where 
then is that high spirit with which, while in 
the body, he braved so stoutly the terrors 
of the Lord ? where ts that daring boldness 
with which he was wont in the circle of his 
associates to vilify the ministers, the ordt- 
nances, the mysteries of the Gospel; and 
to feteh mirth and merriment for himself 
and them, from a blasphemous derision of 
holy things? Alas! he is now become an 
arrant coward. The arm that threatened 
much, is now withered: the tongue that 
vaunted loud, is now speechless ; and will 
be so, to every purpose but that of lamen- 
tation and cursing, for ever. 
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« TJis fate is now hastening to a Crisis ; 
surround 
Him ; ministers, ot another 
mect, and mneditating other purposes than 
fed who fruitlessly tendered to him, 
while on earth, the Gospel of peace ; and 
mesought him so often, but always in vain, 
through Christ, be recon- 
Against these executioners 


active ministers accost, pursue, 


indeed, as- 


that he would, 
oiled to God, 
ofthe divine vengeance, he can make no 
successful hurried away by 
officious importumity, he takes his 
At adis- 
tance he beholds the regions of blessed- 
ness, one beam of whose celestial light 
sould make a Paradise for him; but he 
only beholds them: for adeep, and dark, 
and impassable gulf cuts him off from all 
communication with them ; and shuts him 
up in those penal abodes, from which hap- 
piness, and peace, and hope, are excluded 
for ever.” (p. 15—19.) 


resistance 
chew 
tation among the unbelievers. 


In addition to the other merits of 
this sermon, it will be proper to 
mention, that if introduced into the 
servants’ hall, it may prove a sea- 
sonable corrective of the want of 
with which they 


care are some- 
tines chargeable, in the manage- 


mentofthat element, whose destruc- 
tive effects have given occasion to 
the present publication, 


———_——ae——— 


A Serious Address to Seceders and 
Sectaries of every Description, on 
the Multiplicity of our religious 
Distinctions, &c. London. Riving- 
tons. 12mo,. pp. 48. 15005. 


Tis small tract has been for some 
time in our hands, and is stated ina 
prelace to have been published two 
years before at Bristol, under the 


title of A Serious Address to the 
Inhabitants of that Citv. It has 
nothing in it very original, and re- 


sembles many little works which 
have lately issued from the pulpit. 
On that ground indeed we are dis- 
posed to pay attention to it. The 


writer appears to be zealous as a 
Churchman : 


he deplores “© the 
extensive mischiefs in society,” re- 
sulting “ from our religious dis- 


tinctions, which are more than in 
any other part of Christendom ;” 
esserts the sinfulness of Schism; in- 


of Serious Address to Seceders, §c. 
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fers the excellency of our Church 
from the Martyrdom of those who, 
at the time ofthe Reformation, died 
in defence of her faith; represents 
our Dissenters as the followers of 
those who © refused to contorm, 
merely because our Church conti- 
nued the surplice as a decent and 
distinctive vestment, the sign of the 
cross in baptism asan outward form, 
and kneeling at the Communion 
Table as a reverential attitude.’ 
“ Some,” be adds, “ were in those 
days displeased, because the Church 
Articles did not express the rigo- 
rous doctrines of Calvinism ;” and 
at length the Dissenters overturn- 


ed Church and State, murdered 
their Sovereign, seized all the 


power and wealth, and established 
their fanatical doctrines on the ruin 
of all principles of toleration. “ The 
good sense of the country was soon 
wearied with these extravagancies ;”” 
but the seeds of Sectarism have 
lately begun again to spring up 
with luxuriaucy aud rankness, ‘The 
present Quakers, the Unitarians, 
the followersof Whitfield and Wes- 
ley, and the Swedenborgians, are 
then briefly spoken of, and the 
Dissenter is challenged ‘to prove 
that one article essential to salva- 
tion has been omitted from the creed 
of our Church.” “ Finally,” says 
this author, “‘ I beseech you in the 
words of an apostle, and in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
ve Withdraw yourselves from every 
brotherthat walketh disorde rly, and 
not after the tradition which ye 
have received; holding fast the 
faithful word as hath been taught, 
that ye may be able by sound doc- 
trine both to exhort and convince 
FAINSAY Fs, ” 

We are afraid that the evil which 
this author deplores requires a 
much deeper investigation than he 
has yet given to it ; and we could 
point outmany important inaccura- 
cies in his statement. For example ; 
is he not aware 


. 


that the modern 


Dissenters, however the number of 
them may have increas sed, are much 
less prejudiced than their ancestors 
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against the sim 


and the 


plice, 
custom ot kneel- 
TMmMUunaION 
fore also in one important st 
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”’ and theres 
‘hse 
self; A great 
including both 
nti-caulvinists (tor 
Nit thy cl Anti- 
) profess CQO « }?} rove oftire 
and have even no 


pureh it 


TO} ortion of trem, 
iS aye 


mal les, 


obiection to oive ther attendance 


when a prea: her whois 


‘ mt ais 
true tO the hue il peri { 1) Cs, 
° } 
Mw f; 1g Oo ther CONSTTVUCE? }2 OF like Hl, 
; F i kel i : . 2 7 
isin the pnipit. ‘This is surely a 


very Important part of the charac- 
ter of modern Ps Crreat 
Chureh, 
asional Non-« 
eround of an 


senierism, 
numbers, professedly of th 
aleé beconat OC onfor- 
mists, on the 


’ 
, + mt 
Pd (rihal 


the uo ] 
heterodoxv, or rather doc- 
tripal EACLE ncyY, In the amen 
nister at heraltars; 
onthe 
sufficient strictness and seriousness, 

©The Church,” 
bik we repeat 


i 


who mt- 


sy ° ’ 
as weilinceed as 


Say these persons 
th: it they do not 
consist exclusively of ( ‘alvinists) "49 


eood. ler liturey is excellent. 
fier articles are the truth stall 
They contain the very creed which 


» 9 7 ? i se 
we prol ss.” Lo the « hallenge there- 


fore of this writer, who demands al 


every wanderer from the Church, 
that he shall “ prove that there Is 
anV one article neces ssary to 
tion omitted from her ce 
‘ould instantls 
wouid ipstanti 
prove it ; 
arti¢ les, SO 
and of that 
in her 


1 ‘ 
=r pl 
reed s< > the V 
‘W e cannot 


hut itis in search of those 


reply, 


necessary to salvation, 
spirit Which is breathed 


liturgy, that we go either 


to dissenting places, or to those 
Churches where we can hear what 


We shall not 
into the question how tar 


we deem the truth.” 
now enter 


the persons whom we have de- 

scribed Spe uk reasonably or. act 

ricti We are onty saving that 

ther do t} i i and speak, ind it 
? 


surety isimportanttuat writes who 


isan ~ me hues #Ea ynr rn 
prore S 0 Ge cribe the evil, and to 
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eceders S, iO p 


volves in 


one common accusation 
the successive generations ot pur 
tanical Dissenters, who lived be. 
tween the time of the Reto rma 


c= 


t.on, and thi: il of Cr ndede I] 's usu Tp 
tion: and he would lead hj 
tu suppose th: 


a= 


reac rs 


it the most early Pu- 
yitans differed mm points of doctrine 
as well as of discipline, from their i 


it mporaries of the Protestant 

burch. New the truth is, that the 
dae body of the first agile 
were nearly, not to say exactly. of 


it 


one mind ip res pect to doctrin: “and 
that the only material difitrence 

W hu hi for cl long time APOSe , respect. 
ed mere disc ipline aud ¢ eremonies. 
‘Lhe dissention respecting Predesti- 
nation aod Freewill seems to have 
orloinated towards the close of Eli. 
gabeth’s reign. By degrees 
of the Dissenters grew more 
nistic In doctrine on the one 
and many of the Episcopaliar 

more Anti-calvinistic or phe ran 
on es other ; and thus doctrinal 
questions served at length to widen 
the breach. We are inclined to 
think, that among the gre at mass of 
our Dissenters, Methodists, 
casional Seced 


mwanv 
( alvi. 
hand 
-mnuch 


and OC-= 
ers from the Church, 
doctrinal Calvinism has not upon 
the whole lately increased; and that 
the gencral colour of their religious 
sentiments is not more Calvinistic o1 
Predestinarian than that of many of 
the men who inthe time of fleury 
the kichth, of Edward, and of Eli- 
zabeth, separated themselves froin 
the Romish Church. The diver- 
sities of sentiment, indeed, are now 
ereater ; the liberty of thought in- 
dulge d in modern times, having led 
to various extremes, ‘The harsher 
views of the doctrines of Election 
and Pre ——— n are, however, as 
we suspect, generally upon the de- 
crease 3 an a “they certainly are not 
mculcated | OV a very large propor 
tion of those who are called the 
| Ministersofthe Church. 

We cannot heip here adverting to 
an error tuto which the members ot 
Church fell in the time ot 
the First, which 
one oF her best friend 


ee. me i 
MVAN GEC LIC 


an sage 
s have ac: 
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knowledged. We mean that they 
foo easily extet ded the term Puri- 

2 to persons who had not entitled 
thenise ives to an opprobri igus hame. 
Wy asany mipister of the Church, of 
anV Pp rivate Christian, stricter than 
his netghbours ¢ He was a Puritan. 
Che Ch arch had now many mem- 
bers who were far from being truly 
isin their lives; and the ca- 
valiers, as they were called, com- 

bined with men of High Church 
principles in producing this mis- 
chief. The earher Puritans were 
in some degree in religion, what 
the earlier opposers of the court 

were in polities: they had, like the 
He impdens and the Sy Gne ys, much 


relieion 
™ 


truth on their side hut partly 
throuzh the violence of their adver- 
SAries, partly through certain ten- 


themselv¢ 
rough the 


dencies in 


s, and partly 
unhapyy 


events, the zealous friends both of 
relicious reformation, and of liber- 
tv. Ww ere earricd be yond their pure 


pose. They were succee ded by men 
worse desc rip ition than 
themselves. The Presbyterians, it 
is well known, became outnuniber- 
d vorne by the Independ- 
some progress in er- 
Church and State w re 
overthrown. “ But ought you not” 
dit will be perhaps demai ided) « t% 
condemn these tendencies both to 
Puritanism and to Pecehtixanien 
fromthe beginnive ? rincipiis ob- 
salutary maxim.” We 
answer, that according to this prin- 
ciple, it will be necessary to go fur- 
ther than even the writer of this 
pamphlet, or any of the numerous 
authors of his class. If the rule, 
which they propose, must be adopt- 
i, the reformation itse!f ought to be 
emned ; and it is worthy of re- 
‘, thatthe Papists censure it on 
: peel they lay the blome of 
all the subdivisions which have 
nvisen m the Reformed Churches, to 
the door ofthat great original schism, 
of that parent heresy, which we con- 
emplate as our deliverance from 
Antichrist. It is therefore plain 
that some careful discrimination is 


e e-* 
t)i re 5 ful 


and over! 
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ana altel 

} 

ror, both 


ont ~ 6 
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Cone 


eview of Scrious Address to Seceders, &c. 


course of 
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necessary on these subjects, and that 
the p lace in which the High Church- 
man is in danger of erring on the 
one side, and the Low Churchman 
on the other, requires to be careful- 
, pointed out. let the one be- 
ware of fanaticism and of a schisma- 
tical spirit: lethim be reminded of 
the evils which have flowed down 
upon us from this source. Let the 
other be fearful ofan approximation 
to those errors of the Church of 
Rome which we all profess to have 
renounced : let him be reminded, 
that the spirit of P -opery may subsist 
under the disguise of zeal for a 
Protestant € burch : let him claim 
neither infallibility nor a right to 
exemption from censure, on the part, 
of his own ecctesiastical establish- 
ment; but let him condesceud 4 to 
ba ews whether a part, at least, 
the defection which isdeplored, may 
not be referred to some tault or neg. 
livence in the ministers of his own 
communion, 

The subject, however, of the in- 
crease of Dissenters, or rather of 
Methodists, and of half Separatists 
from the Church, (for the chief in- 
crease is of this kind)—of men whose 
qual lified secession nla oe dy may 
lead to very important consequence 
to our establis hme ‘nt, cannot be wy 
perly discussed, vale ss it is viewed 
on every side. The diffusion of 
know le ge of eve ry kind, the more 
free exercise of the right of private 
judgment, the increased severity 
with which men are now disposed to 
judge their supe riors both eccle S}- 
astical and civil, the dimtnution of 
the general reverence for what is 
ancient, conspire, perhaps, with 
many other causes to set men free 
from that. strict allegiance which 
they formerly considered to be due 
to the Church. 


But we forbear from entering fur- 
ther into the subicet, because we 


perceive that we have before us the 
task of reviewing a very respectable 
work * which examines fully into 
the causes of the increase of the 


* By the Rey. Mr, Ingram. 
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modern Methodists and Dissenters, 
and will demand our special no- 
tice. We shall forthe present con- 
clude, by observing, that the best 
mode of recovering men to the bo- 
com of the Church, 
cumstances, 


under our cir- 
is not, as we conceive, 
to pursue them with heavy Ch neue 
censures;forone part o| ‘the ver yevil 
consists in the want of respect for 
common clerical authority: nor to 
suggest to them, after the manner 


of the Papuists, that the promises ot 


the Gospel are limited to that epis- 
copalian Church which they de- 
sert ; for intimations of this kind 
from their parish minister may but 
confirm their unfavourable pinion 
of him: but rather to prove to then, 
that they err on their own grounds, 
when they go to seck better doc- 
trine, stricter piety, out of the 
establishment. Let every zealous 
and devout minister of the Church 
appeal, solemnly, and seriousty, to 

the consciences of those who desert 
him, as to his own doctrine and his 


or 


Literary and Philosophical Intelligence...Great Britain. 
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An appeal of this 
sort will not be made altogether jy 
vain. Let him say to those who 
constitute his proper flock, in the 
language of the apostle, ‘ Ye have 
fully know timmy doctrine, manner of 
life, faith, patience, charity, long 
suffering.’ Let him priv ately de. 
sire the wanderer from Church to 
state what is that defect of which 
he complains, and what the reason 
of the preference given to other 
teachers. ‘That portion of his pa- 
rishioners which is the more strict 
and devout part, will be generally 
recoverable by ministers of fervent 
and unquestionable picty, after this 
manner; and if merely the hot- 
braimed, the enthusiastic, the here. 
tical, or the immoral, desert the 
Church, and fill the pews of the 
neighbouring conventicle ; let him 
hope that good may arise ‘from the 
separ ation. Certainly the Church 
of England would only shine forth 
with increased lustre, if the only 
Separatists were of this class, 


own conduct. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. mation, by Dr. Beddoes tw Travels in Mo- 
Ix the Press :—A new edition of Mr. 


Holland’s Essays on History, with addi- 
tions:—The whole works of Henry Mac- 
kenzie, Esq. in8 vols. 8vo. revised and cor- 
rected by the Author :—Marmion, a Tale 
of Flodden Field, a Poem, by Walter Scott, 
Esq. in one vol. 4to, :—-Remarks on a re- 
cent hypothesis relating to the origin of 
moral evil, in a series of Letters to the 
Rev. Dr. Williams, the author of that hy- 
pothesis, by the Rev. W. Bennet :—Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor’s Sermons, a new edition, 
in 3 vols. 8vo.; and the Choruses of 
#schylus, with notes and illustrations, by 
Dr. C. Burney. 

Preparing for publication :—ITife and 
Writings of J. Bruce, of Kinnaird, Esq. 
with original Papers, illustrative of the 
Travels to discover the source of the Nile, 
in one vol. 4to. by the Rev. A. Murray : 
—Sir Ralph Sadler’s State Fapers 1 2 vols. 
4to.:—Researches Anatomical and Prac- 
tical, on Fever, as connected with Inflam- 


rocco, by J. G. Jackson, Professor of the 
Arabic and African languages ; anda new 
edition of Euripides, by Mr. Porson. 

Mr, Ralph Wedgwood, of Oxford Street, 
has obtained a patent for an apparatus for 
producing duplicates of writing. For this 
purpose a prepared paper is used, thinly 
smeared over with oil, called duplicate pa- 
per. The ink used consists of carbon, 
finely mixed with oil. This ink is to be 
spread evenly over leaves of thin paper, 
which are to remain for some time between 
sheets of blotting paper, when they are fit 
foruse. The pens or styles are made of 
agate ground to a smooth round point. A 
leaf of common writing paper being Jaid on 
a tablet, a leaf of carbonated paper is laid 
over it, and above that a leaf of duplicate 
paper. On the papers so disposed, the 
writing is made with the style. The ef- 


fect produced is a double transfer of the 
carbon form the carbonated paper; that 
on the lower surface to the letter paper 
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beneath ; and that on the upper surface to 
the duplicate paper above it, which Serves 
for the copy, the ink shining through it. 
Government having purchased the va- 
juable Museum of the late Mr, Jobn Hun- 
ter, have presented it for the public benefit 
to the Royal Corporation of Surgeons, and 
an extensive building is now erecting in 
Lincoln’s Inn Sguare for its reception, 
which is also intended to serve for the Cor- 
poration Hall, and an anatomical theatre. 
A Society has lately been established in 
London, called the Entomological Society, 
the pursuits of which are particularly di- 
rected towards the study of those species 
of insects found in Great Britain, the as- 
certaining their history and peculiarities, 
the readiest methods of destroying those 
which are noxious, and the properties be- 
longing to them which may prove useful 
or beneficial. A publication by this So- 
ciety has appeared, containing five pa- 
pers. The firstis a Review of the Rise and 
Progress of Entomology in Great Britain, 
by A. H. Haworth, Esq. the President * ; 
the second is on rearing insects, by the Rev. 





* A curious fact is here given from a 
work of Dr. Hill’s, published in 1773, en- 
titled, ** A Decade of curious Plants, some 
of them vot described before,” which, if 
true, may possibly diminish the attach. 
ment of saine persons to the plant called 
Mignionette. In describing the alucitu 
pellida, he observes, that this insect once 
came very strangely before him. “A 
studious gentleman, very subject to the 
headache, which he and bis physicians both 
attributed to great attention, sneezing one 
day with violence as he was writing, saw 
some atoms a moment afterwards upon the 
writing paper, and they plainly moved, 
He doubled up the paper and brought it to 
me, when we laid a parcel of these moving 
particles before the lucernal microscope, 
When they appeared in continual motion, 
vibrating their antlers, shaking their wings, 
aud turning up their tails to their heads in 
the manner of earwigs, but with incredi- 
ble swiftness. It was palpable they had 
been discharged from his nose, and it is 
easy tosee from whence they were thrown, 
and to understand how they might have 
caused intolerable pain, whilst they were 
thus rouzing and moving their irritating 
hairs and feathers, upon a part where the 
rery substance of the brain is almost 
naked. Thad seen the same species inha- 
biting the flowers of the plant Mignionette, 
ond on inquiry, found that he had that 
plant in his chamber,” 
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T. Skrimshire ; the third is an account of 
anon descript insect Lygeas micropterus, 
by the Rev, J. Bunell ; the fourth is by 
Mr. Haworth, and is entitled A Brief Ac- 
count of some rare and interesting Insects 
not hitherto announced as Inhabitants of 
Great Britain and Ireland; and the fifth 
contains a catalogue of insects found in 
Norfolk by the Rev. J. Bunell. We feel 
somewhat jealous of seeing clergymen dis- 
tinguish themselves so much in these ento- 
mological labours. 
AFRICAN INSTITUTION. 

An interesting report from the Com- 
mittee of this Institution has lately made 
its appearance. The general objects of 
the Institution have already been stated by 
us in our uumber for April, p. 270. The 
means by which those objects are to be ef- 
fected are thus explained by the Com- 
mittee. 

‘<'To prevent misconception concerning 
the views and measures of the African In- 
stitution, it may be proper in the very first 
instance to declare, that it is the Society’s 
fixed determination not to undertake any 
religious missions, and not to engage in 
commercial speculations. The Society is 
aware that there already exist several 
most respectable institutions formed for 
the diffusion of Christianity, and means 
not to encroach on their province. It may 
also be proper to premise, that it will na- 
turally become the duty and care of this 
Society, to watch over the execution of the 
laws, recently enacted in this and other 
countries, for abolishing the African Slave 
Trade; to endeavour to prevent the in- 
fraction of those laws; and from tine to 
time to suggest any means by which they 
may be rendered more effectual to then 
objects; and likewise to endeavour, by 
communicating information, and by other 
appropriate methods, to promote the abo- 
lition of the African Slave Trade by foreign 
powers, 

“The means which it is proposed to ein- 
ploy for the ; urpose of promoting Civiliza- 
tion and improvement in Africa are of the 
following kind. 

J]. To collect and diffuse, throughout 
this country, accurate imformation re- 
specting the natural productions of Africa, 
and, in general, respecting the agricultu- 
ral and commercial capacities of the Afri- 
cav continent, and the intellectual, moral, 
and political condition of its inhabitants. 

“2. To promote the instruction of the 
Africans in letters and in useful knowledge , 
and to cultivate a friendly connection witle 
the natives of that coutinent, 








SO 


of the Africans with respect to ther true 
interests; and to diffuse information 
amongst them respecting the means where- 
hy they may improve the present oppor- 
tunity of substituting a beneficial com- 
tnerce in place of the Slave Trade, 

“4. To imtroduce ainongst them such of 
the improvements and useful arts of Eu- 
rope as are suited to their condition. 
«5. ‘To promote the cultivation of the 
African soil, not only by exciting and di- 
recting the industry of the natives, but by 
furnishing, where it may appear advanta- 
eeous to do so, useful seeds and plants, and 
implements of husbandry, 

< 6.To introduce amongst the inhabitants 
beneficial medical discoveries. 

«7. To obtain a knowledge of the princi- 
pal languages of Africa, and, as has alrea- 
dy been found to be practicable, to reduce 
them to writing, with a view to facilitate 
the diffusion of information among the na- 
tives of that country. 

““8. To employ suitable agents and to 
a@stablish correspondences as shall appear 
advisable, and to encourage and reward 
individual enterprize and exertion it pro- 
moting any of the purposes of the Institu- 
tion.” 

{he report is chiefly occupiedin obviating 
the objections which may be supposed natu- 
yally to arise to the plan of the Society; Ist. 
froma consideration of the vastness of the ob- 
ject proposed to be effected by the eflortsofa 
voluntary association of individuals in this 
country 3 2d. from the supposed intellec- 
tual and moral inferiority of the African 
race ; Sd. from the result of the attempt 
made to spread civilization in Afriea, by 
means of the colony of Sierra Leone 
4th. trom the of the means 
which the Institution can expect to pos- 
sess and employ. 


ana 
; Ltda 


inadequacy 


On all these points, as 
we think, a most satisfactory answer has 
been given; and we recommend to ow 
readers the perusal of this report, both as 


i) 


containing just and enlarged views on se- 
veral importaut subjects, and as commu. 
nicating to the pablic much new and inte- 
resting information, We should have been 
glad to have given either an abstract of this 
part ofthe report, or large extracts from it; 
butwe could not have done this without im- 
paiving the general eficect. We must content 
ourselves, therefore, with quoting a passaze, 
which stands in some measure detached 
from the rest of the report, and with which 
it concludes. 

“Your Committee, having thus endea- 


Yaured to do awav suecyp obrections as nicht 
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*°5, To endeavour to enlighten the minds 
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prejudice our infant Institution, think it ne } 


nh «ef 2 tf 
a positive kindin its favour, and that is the 


COssary to advert to only one areunk 


s 

peculiar advantages for such an under. v 
taking which the preseit moment affyrd: h 
“The Slave ‘Trade, among the innumera I 
ble evils of which it was the proximate or \ 
remote cause, produced, it must be 4}. ‘ 
lowe d, the effect of exciting, toa certain di | 


c 


gree, a commercial spirit, and a taste for tl 
produce and manufactures of distant coun- 
tries, in the inhabitants of Africa, J) 
3ritish part of this trade has at lenoth 
been abolished, and will shortly terminat. 
upon the coast. That which has been ear 
ried on by America will cease about t}e 
same times, Denmark has also extricate 
herself from the guilt and disgrace of this 
commerce. Trance, Spain, and Holland, 
are eflectually precluded by the war frou 
taking avy share init ; and no other Eu- 
ropean nation, Portugal excepted, has eye 
been engaged in carrying it on. After the 
close of the present year, therefore, the 
Portuguese Slave Trade alone will remain 
to oppose or obstruct any efforts which ; 


may be made for the improvement ot 
Africa. The privations to which the inha- 


bitants of that Continent willthus be sub- 
jected are of themselves calculated to give 
a great impulse to their enterprize and 
exertion; and there is good reason to 
hope that many of the more intelligent 
chiefs will anxiously avail themselves of 
any practicable means which may be pre- 
sented to them, for obtaining those Euro- 
pean articles to which they have been hi- 
therto accustomed. At such a moment, 
how much may be effected by an institu- 
tion prepared to furnish, what that tutelli- 
cent traveller, Mr. Parke, 


alone wanting to the improvement of this 


siates to be 


quarter of the globe; ‘*example to en- 
lighten the minds of the natives, and in 
struction to enable them to direct their in- 
dustry to proper objects 2?” 


Co WY 


Nor ought we to overlook the benetits 
which this country is likely to derive from 
such a developement of the faculties of the 
African Continent. While that gigantic 
power at the feet of which the Continent of 
Europe now lies prostrate, is employing his 
utmost efforts to prevent our comme:c! 
from flowing in its ancient channels, sure- 
ly it becomes us to cherish every reason- 
able prospect of finding other outlets. We 
have achieved a great and splendid act ot 
national justice in abolishing the Slave 
Trade. The chain which bound Africa te 


success Of 


the dust, and prevented the 
every 


= és eects ee ashe 
effort that twas mace to alae her 
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«enow broken. Let our benevolence ills 
terpose to repair the ruin and degradation 
which we have contributed to bring upon 
her, aud to teach her the use of her libe- 
rated faculties ; and we may soon disco- 
ver, by our own happy experience, that in 
exercising justice and benevolence towards 
her, whatever may be the apparent sacri- 
fice, we have ouly been laying amore solid 
fyundation for the enlargement of our na- 
tional prosperity.” 

In our number for July, p. 481, we 
have stated the terms of subscription, 
aud the places where subscriptions are re- 
It is obvious that the success of 
the Suciety must greatly depend on the 
extent of the pecuniary funds which it 
may be able to acquire, 


ceived, 


FRANCE. 


The collection of the fine arts at Paris 
as been enriched by the beautiful gallery 
of Salzthal, belonging to the late Duke of 
Rruuswick, the Museum and gallery of 
Cassel, the Antiquities found at Berlin and 
Potzdam, and the colossal statue of Her- 
cules, from Weissentein, near Cassel. 

M. Peyron has announced at Paris the 
publication in 2 vols. 4to. of an Account of 
the Voyage and Discoveries in the South 
Seas, in the Corvettes Geographe and Na- 
turaliste, in the years 1800-1504. M.Peyron 
was the naturalist to the expedition. 

M. Lechenault, one of the naturalists to 
the expedition under Captain Baudin, is 
arrived at Nantz, with a superb collection 
vf Natural History, and of arms and in- 
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France... Russia... East Indies... New 


Publications. GS] 


siruments, procured from Otaheite, Java, 
&e. Ke. 

Bonaparte has founded at Marscilles, a 
protessorsh'p of the Arabic language, to 
which he has appointed Don Gabriel, for- 
merly missionary at Cairo, with a salary ot 
800 francs, 

RUSSIA. 

The governor of Ischulsk has reported to 
the Russian Government the discovery of 
amass of ruins, 55 versts from the fron- 
tiers of China, which appears to have be- 
long dtoa very cousiderable city. ‘They 
consist of heaps of decayed byicks, and 
the remains of ramparts, overgrown in 
great part with trees. Orders have been 
given accurate examination of 
them. 


for an 


The Imperial Academy of Sciences at 
Petersburgh bas offered a prize of 100 
Dutch Ducats for the best Metnoir, point- 


ing out ‘* an easy methed by which 
any individual, unacquainted with bo- 
tany, may speedily detect deleterious 


plants at a small expense, and in a man- 
ner perfectly decisive.’ The Memoiry 
must be tiansmitted previous to the Ist 
of July, i€0s. 

EAST INDIES. 

A new monthly publication has been 
begun at Madras, called the Indian Ma- 
gazine and European Miscellany, contain- 
ing a selection of literary and other intel- 
ligence from Europe, and origtnal infor- 
mationon Indian sybjects. The first num- 
ber made its appearance on the first af 
February. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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THEOLOGY. 


A Seren, preached at the Second Gene- 
ral Visitation of the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Rochester, holden at Tunbridge 
™ Kent. By the Rev, Philip Monypenny. 
| 


28, 


A Sermon, preached at the Visitation of 


the Rev. the Archdeacon of Berkshire, 
July 1, 1807. Bytbe Rev. Arthur Onslow. 
Is. 


A Sermon, preached at St. Peter’s 
Chureh, Carmarthen, on Thursday, July 3, 
1806, before the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge and Church Union, in 
the Diocese of St. David’s. By the Rev. 

Cunisr, Ousery, No. 70. 


Charles Pigott Pritchett, to which is added 
anaccountofthe Society, 1s. 

A Sermon, preached August the 20th, 
1807, at Croydon, Surry. By John Ire- 
laud. Is. 

A Compendium of some of the most 
Important Particulars of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion, written chiefly for the 
Improvement of the Middling and Lowes 
Orders of Suciety. By D. Watson. ls. 6d. 

The Way to Heaven Delineated, ora 
Discourse upon the Plan of Salvation which 
js exhibited in the Gospel through Jesus 
Christ. By Samuel Moore. 


Qs. 


‘Che Danger of Philosophy to the Faith 
4.'T 
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and Order of the Churches of Christ, an 
By Mr. James Alen. Is. 6d. 

4 Body of Theolozy, principally Prac- 
tical,in a Series of Lectures, with a Copious 
Iudex. By Robert Peliowes. 
lds, 


Evsay. 


2 vols. Svo. 


MISCELLANEIOUS. 

Sketehes of Human Manners, delineated 
in Stories intended to illustrate the Cha- 
racters, Religion, and singular Customs of 
the Inhabitants of different Parts of the 
World. By Priscilla Wakefield, 2s, 6d. 

Losic, or an Essay on the Elements, 
Principles, and Different Modes of Rea- 
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soning. By Richard Kirwan, Esq. 2 yels. 
8vo. 14s. 


Patriotic Sketches,written in Counaught. 
By Miss Owenson. 2 vols, 9s, “ 

Observations on the Prophet Jonah. By 
a Farmer. 12mo, Is. 

Causes and Consequences of the French, 
Emperor’s Conduct towards the Jews. By 
an Advocate for the House of Israel, 12mo, 
3s. 6d. sewe:!. 

The Substance of the Speech delivered 
by the Eart of Selkirk, in the House of 
Lords, Monday, August 10, 1807, on tha 
Defence of the Country. 1s. Gd, 








RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


a — 


MISSIONS OF THE UNITED BRETHREN. 
(Continued from p. 620. } 


We proceed to sive some farther extracts 
from the Diary of the Mission among the 
Hottiniors, at the place formerly called 
Ravians Aloof, since called by the Dutch 
Governor, Jansen, Gredentha/l, or the 
Vale of Grace. 

‘«* Noy. 12, 1805. One of our comimuni- 
capts, Lea, was bitten by a serpent, and 
when we were called to visit her, little 
hopes were entertained of ber recovery. 
We were much pleased and edified by hea 
expressions of resignation to the will of the 
Lord. She said ; ‘* What is all the pain I 
suffer from the bite of this reptile, to the 
pains my Saviour sutfered, when he took 
away my sins, and procured eternal life for 
me? I can never cease to thank bisa for 
his mercy, in sending his servants hither, 
ecross the great ocean, to bring the joyful 
news even to me.” 

‘Dec. 18, We had a visit from Baron von 
T. a colonel, and several officers, who staid 
one night, and spent the next day in taking 
a view of every part of our settlement ; ex- 
pressing their surprise, that so much had 
been done in only thirteen years.” 

«694th, Being Christmas-eve, manyChris- 
tians, Hottentots and slaves, came hither, 
and joined our congregation mm celebrating 
Christmas with us. Of the latter, most 
had returned from the harvest. Our Church 
wos crowded with attentive hearers, who, 
with us, adored our incarnate God and 
Saviour, praising Him with heart and vo'ce 
that He came into the world to save sin- 
acrs. On Christmas-day a great number 


arrived from all parts ; and it was atrue fes- 
tival-day tous all, on which we could wit 
cheerfulness proclaim the glad tidings, that . 
unto us 1s born a Saviour, which is Christ 

the Lord, both to Christians and heathen. 

** The congregation of believing Hotten. 

tots at Bavianskloof consists of 496 persons, 

The inhabitants of the settlement are 

nearly the same in number as last year, 

as far as we have been able to asceytain ; 

186 men, 306 women, and 601 children. 
In all, about 1093.” 

‘Jan. 50,1806. To-day we yielded to the 
pressing request of fourteen Hottento's, 
and permitted them to live on our land, 
We represented to them, that unless they 
sincerely meaut to believe in the gospe i 
and devote themselves to our Saviour, they 
would find therules of a Christian congre- 
gation intolerable, and not be able to live 
in conformity to what the word of God de- 
mands. But they persisted, and said, that 
they had no other view, but to. be truly 
converted to Jesus, and could not again mix 
with the heathen. 

*S1st. We had a conference to consider 
of the state of all our people, having spokea 
with each of the communicants and bap- 
tized. We rejoiced to find that the Holy 
Spirit continues to explain to them, more 
and more, the things of God; and even 
such, of whom we have hitherto believed 
that they did not bestow much thought 
uponthemselves, seem to have been awak- 
ened anew. They acknowledge their sin, 
and total cepravity by nature, and long to 
become partakers of salvation, through the 
blood of Jesus. That He loved them unto 


death, and shed his blood to redeem them, 
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is a doctrine precious to their souls. For 
that mercy, that He sent his word tothem 
also, they express the greatest cratitude. 
some detlared their earnest desire to be 
restored to their first love, and their sorrow 
that they should so little show their sense 
ofour Saviour’s love to them in their whole 
walk, &c.”’ 
« Peb, O. Last night one of our women 
get with a very providential escape, She 
was [ving asleep, when a large serpent 
wake Ther by crawling across her face and 
body. She lay quite still, fearing to stir, 
till the antmal had retreated, without in- 
juring her. She now came, and expressed 
great thankfulness to God for her preser- 
vation, In Which we cordially joined.”’ 

« May 24th. BeingWhit Monday, we had 
a baptism of four candidates. One of them, 
William Braunige, was an old Hottentot, 
who, on the arrival of the brethren at this 
place, came from the borders of Caffiaria 
to hear the word of God, He said, § In 
the beginning my heart was open, but by 
Jecrces, and after 1 had been admitted as 
a candidate, 1 relapsed and fell into all 
kinds of heathenish abominations. I roved 
from place to place, but found no rest in 
my soul; though I almost eutirely forgot 
all the good things I had heard, &e.’ 
Another of them, Dam Kochekraal, said, 
When I first heard that teachers were 
come tomy nation, I said to my Vaas, 
(master) * I must go and hear the words 
concerning the great God, who made hea- 


ven and earth.” My Baas answered, 
‘You may go, but with those teachers 


you willdie of hunger.’ Ivreplied, ‘ That, 
Baas, is impossible, for God, our Creator, 
will not sulfer any of us to perish ; for He 
has made us, and will have us to know 
him,’ &e, 

27th. The Field-Cornet Grebe wrote us 
word, that his Excellency, General Baird, 
intended to be with us on the 29th, witha 
retinue of thirty persons. We did every 
thing in our power to give our new English 
Governor the best reception. He arrived 
about twelve o’clock with only six persons 
in his company. 

“As soon asthey sat down to dinner, the 
school-children came forward and sung 
some verses, expressive of their best wishes 
for the new Governor, which gave him and 
bis company great satisfaction. After the 
children had retired, all the men in the 
settlement stepped to the door of our 
dining-room. His Excellency asked what 
this meant? and being informed that they 
came to bid him welcome to this country, 
he rose and went towards them. Qne of 
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the communicants, Adam Verdyn, step- 
pine forward, addressed him to the follows 
ing effect; * My countrymen are heie, to 
thank Almighty God that He has brought 
you safe across the great ocean, and to 
Wish you all prosperity and blessing in this 
country. My nation commends itself to 
your favour and protection, and promises 
all obedience to you and your Government, 
and that we will be faithful to you in all 
things, &c.’? This address was delivered 


in three divisions, eich of which was 
translated by Mr. von Rhineveld into 
Enazlish. 


The Governor expressed much 
satisfaction, and ordered Mr. von Rhineveld 
tu thank the people for their affectionate de- 
Claration, and to assure them of his favour 
and protection. He afterwards took parti- 
cular notice of an old Brother, Jacob Akink, 
who cannot speak Dutch, but still uses the 
click of the tongue in his own language, 
Another Hottentot was his interpreter; 
and thus by means of three languages, his 
Excellency conversed some time with old 
Jacob. The latter described in simple but 
energetic words, how the love of the gospel 
had brought him from a great distance to 
this place; and added, that now he had 
found rest unto his soal. 
then went to sce 


The Governor 
the church. As he was 
soon going to leave us, the bell was rang, 
and the congregation immediately assem- 
bled, when some hymns were suing, to the 
great satisfaction of his Exceilcncy and 
the whole company. 

‘¢ After taking a view of the settlement, 
the Governor left us, with expressions of 
great good-will towards the Mission. The 
liottentots secmed to revere him as a fa- 
ther. The Brethren Bonatz and Kkuchnel 
accompanied him part of the way. On 
opening the poor’s box in the church, we 
found that the Governor had bestowed a 
generous donation upon our poor.’’ 

‘‘ Fifty persons were added to the church 
in 1806.” 

The accounts of the progress of the 
Mission among the E.quimavux on the 
Coast of Lubrador are no less pleasing than 
those from the Cape of Good Hope. The 
couverted Esquimaux continue in general to 
afford much satisfaction to the missionaries 
by their christian walk and conversation ; 
and the schools which have been diligently 
attended, not only by the chiidren bar by 
many of the adults, especially the women, 
have been productive of great and abiding 
benefit. About twenty persons have been 





baptized at the different settlements dur- 
ing the winter of 1805-6, and about twenty 
more admitted candidates for baptism. We 
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will subjoin-a few extracts from the letters 
and diaries of the Missionaries. 

‘The history of the year pastis again 
filled with proofs of our Saviour’s mercy and 
truth. Hehas notonly maintained the work 
he had begun in the preceding period, but 
established it more and more in the hearts 
of the Esquimanx, and granted thein to 
increase both in the knowledge of them- 
selves and of Him as their Redeemer. The 
great merey shown by the Lord to tue 
Esquimaux bere, was most manifest in 
sickness and at the approach of death. 
When an Esguimaux was taken il, he 
either expressed himse!f quite resigned to 
the willof our Saviour either for life ordeath, 
or could hardly await the time, when he 
should be permitted to sce him face to face; 
and on recovering, was hardly satisfied to 
continue longer in this world. <As to the 
young people, we bave Lad many proofs of 
the work of the Holy Spirit iu thew hearts, 
aud in the classes of the former perceived 
traces of real iife from God. ‘The schools 
of the children been continucd with 
blessing, and even the adults haye been 
diligent in their attendance upon thei. 
They all showed an earnest desire, and 


have 


even a considerable degrve of capacity, to 
Jearn to read, and made good use of it in 
their own dwellings, 

** September Ist. After the morning ser- 
vice, we had a conversation with some 
heathen families, who arrived here in the 
foregoing week, and expressed a wish to 
dwell with the behevers, and to be con- 
verted to Jesus. 
them 


We solemnly catled upon 
to declare all, whether 
they were sincere in their intentions, and 
in truth desirous to be made acquainted 
with God and the way of salvation. We 
also told them what we expected of such, 
who wished to live on our land. They an- 
swered; ‘that they meant to receive our 
words like little children, believe the gos- 
pel, and obey us in all things; their only 
aim being the conversion of themselves 
and their families to God, that their and 
their children’s souls might be saved.’ This 
declaration was made by them with cheer- 
fulness and great apparent sincerity, We 
had previously consulted with some tathe rs 
of families, how these new-comers might 
be accommodated, and provided with lodg- 
Ingsin the ensuing winter. For this pur- 
pose, new winter houses were to be built, 
and others enlarged. 

** As soon as it was known that these poor 
heathens had obtained leave to stay, there 
arose among our Esquimaux such a spirit 
of joy and gladness, that it was truly af- 


vetore us 
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Since their arriya} 
here, our people had not failed to speak of 
the mercy the Lord had shown in their own 
conversion, and to preach Jesus to them 
asthe only Saviour, who alone could make 
them happy both here and hereafter; and 
now, on perceiving that they were to be 
inhabitants of this place, they hardly knew 
how tu contain themselves for joy. 


fecting to witness it. 


Young 
and old ran to help them with their bag- 
gage, and to settle their little affairs. It 
happened also, that in the morning early, 
A party of heathen Esquimaux, who bad 
declared, that they would not live with 
the believers, on departing, left a man 
with his wife and ehild behind, who refused 
to follow the heathen any longer, and beg- 
ged to be permitted to live here. He had 
pitched his tent at some distance, but our 
people, filled with love and ardour to serve 
all those who wisbed to be converted, went 
immediately, took it down, and set it up 
in the midst of their own dwellings. The 
new-comers quite humbled and 
amazed by such preofs of love and at- 


were 


tention in their Cliristian countrymen, and 
declared, that for the first time in their 
lives they had found peopie who loved them 
with disinterested sincerity.” 

** Tn visiting the sick we had much satis- 
faction. Some appeared to be near their 
end, and declared that Jesus was their 
only hope and refuge, and they longed to 
eo and be with Him for ever. In this coim- 
fortable state of mind, the patience and 
resignation they shewed under sufferings 
was truly edifying. Formerly, whenevei 
any symptoms of a serious illness appeared, 
we were always atraid that they would 
again be persuaded to take refuge in the 
sorceries and witcherafts practised on such 
occasions by the heathen; and the dread 
of death was manifest; but now, blessed 
be the name of our wonder-working Su- 
viour, they lay still and peaceful, resigned 
to the Divine will, and testifying of their 


joy, in the prospect of soon seeing their 


Redeemer face to face.” 

‘¢ Last summer, a young man, a son of 
the noted sorcerer Uiverpnua, moved 
hither. His name is Angukualak. He is 
seriously awakened, and came to acquaint 
us with his whole former course of life, 
which he did with a mind greatly agitated. 
The recital was a string of the most abo- 
minable practices in the service of every 
vice. His parents had instructed him in the 
art of sorcery ; and it is plainly to be seen, 
that Satan exercises an unbounded sway 
over the minds of these poor heathen. His 


aecount was nearly in the following words : 





| 
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‘My parents told me, that thew fami- 
liar spirit on Torngak Vived in the water. 
if J wished to consult him, IT must call 
upon bim as the spirit of my parents, to 
come terth out of the water, and remem- 
ber this token, that IL sh uld observe in 
come part of the house a vapeur ascending, 
coon atter which the spiit weuld appear, 
and grant what | asked 
wheu mv little bi other was very ill, I tried 
this method for the first time. and called 
upon the ‘Torugak, when I really thought 
1 perceived a small vapour arising, and 


Some years ago, 


shortly after the appearance of aman ina 
“\ atry habit stood before me. I was filled 
with horror, my whole body shook with 
fear, and I covered my face with my 
hands, Soine time after my brother’s re- 
covery. Lhada very terrible dream, which 
overwhelmed me with anguish and terror, 
I thought I saw a very deep dark cavern, 
the descent to which was a narrow steep 
chasm. In thishorrible place I discovered 
my mother, my relations, and m :ny others 
whom I had known, and who had led a 
very wicked life on earth, sitting in great 
torment, and exhibiting a dreadful ep- 
pearance. I was alrecdy with my feet 
slipping down the chasms; and it seemed 
as if somebody said to me; ‘* Into that 
dark place thou likewise must depart.” 
From that moment I found no rest any 
where, but having heard that true believers 
lived at Hopedale, I resolved to come 
hither, and, with my whole family, to be 
converted to Jesus, that [may not like- 
wise descend into the place of torment, 
and be lost tor ever. But, alas! I know 
Botas yet how to get released from evil, for 
I still feel as if 1 was bound with the 
chains of sin’.” | 

‘June 18, 
mily. 


Tsaac returned with his fa- 
He soon came to see us, and his 
very countenance testified of the joy of 
his heart; nor could he find words to ex- 
press fiis thankfulness to our Saviour, for 
the mercies shown to him this spring. He 
also shewed an earnest desire to make 
known to all his countrymen, what Jesus 
had done to save them from sin and death, 
aod how he had experienced the truth and 
power of the gospel in his own heart. Nor 
did be auy more fear what they might say 
or think, (which is in general the prevail- 
ing consideration with an Esquimaux,) but 
boldly declared to them the love of God in 
Christ, and called upon them to come, and 
in like manner to be made partakers of the 
blessings imparted to us by Jesus, the 
friend of sinners. We cannot describe to 
our deay Brethren and Sisters in words what 
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we felt, when we beheld such a proof of 
the power of the Lord’s grace made mani- 
fest in this nation, among whom our bBre- 
thren have laboured upwards of thirty 
years, and suffered so much anxicty and 
grief at thetr hardness of heart. It now 
appears, indeed, that the Lord’s time is 
come, When they that were asleep in 
sin and death, shall awake, and receive 
cars to hear the gospel, forthe salvation of 
their souls.  flitherto, even those who 
were awakened, and had in some degree 
attained to the knowledge of the truth, 
frequently halted between two opinions; 
and, though they well Knew how to hide 
their deviations, yet in their hearts they 
were condemned and unhappy. Now they 
confess their sins, and are anxious to be 
delivered from thei.” 

** Upon many occasions, the most pleas- 
ing proofs were given of the zeal with 
which our people endeavour to avail 
themselves of the frequent visits of hea- 
then Esquimaux, to direct them to our 
Saviour, and advise them to forsake the 
wicked ways of their foreiathers,” 

‘In July, we had sometimes a large au- 
ditory at church, and felt greatly encou- 
raged to proclaim the glad tidings of sal- 
vation. The seriousness and devout atten- 
tion of our heathen visitors, gave us the 
best hopes, that the seed sown would fall 
inte good ground, prepared by the Holy 
Ghost to receive it. A company of hea- 
thens from I[ttiblorsoa, who bad had much 
conversation with us during their visit, 
now resolved to go and fetch their families, 
and move to one of the settlements. Fou 
familie’ who bad intended to go to Kil- 
linek, (a place 400 miles to the north of: 
Okkak) gave up tleir proposed journey, 
and determined to move to Kippokak, 
south of Hopedale, to view with their own 
eyes, as they said, the great wopk of God 
ainong their countrymen there, and to be 
likewise converted, They set out on the 
19th, and took letters and parcels for our 
brethren at Hopedaie.”’ 

‘O6th. Three families arrived from Nain, 
and brought letters from our brethren 
there. They pitched their tents close te 
our palisadoes, which gave us the plea- 
sure to hear their snelodious singing, at 
their morning and evening family worship, 
During them abode here, they were inde- 
fatizable in proclaiming the gospel to the 
heathen. They went from tent to tent, 
and in simple language, but with great 
energy and burning hearts, related what 
the Lord had done for them = since last 


spring, and exhorted both our own people 
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and the strangers, to surrender themselves, 
God 
They were listened to by all with 

and their testimony 


without exception, to their and Sa- 
Viour, 

wonder, 
the ble 


heaits ol 


niade 
means of renewing, in the 


was 
-sed 
irdent desire to 
be the Lord’s with soul and body. 


the vapt zed, an 
Many 
came and confessed, with tears of contri- 


the sinful things which hitherto had 
had possession of their souls, 


‘¢ After the r 


Sacar 
Lion, 


before-men- 


turn of the 
P rA*° 
tioned Con pany to Nall, 


we had the in- 


expressible joy to see all the people now 
of their own 


living on our laud 


come ac- 
eord, and with wmiany tears of contrition 
declare their determination to part with 
every thing that would separate them 


from Jesus. Nor are they satisfied, till they 
have wholly uuburdened their consciences 
of those thiigs which tormeut them. 

“( that we were able by words to con- 
vey to our dear Brethren and Sisters some 
faint idea of our sensations, and of the joy 
and gratitude we feel, in beholding this 
work of the Lord among ourdear Esqui- 
ma oud they but see the marvel- 
wrousht in the minds and 


conduct of some of these people, who but 


lous change 
lately were such avowed enemies of the 
truth, ed aptive by Satan at bis will, and 
delighting in the most filthy and outra- 
geous practices, they would mingle their 
: We now hear 
backsliders, as well as beathen, who have 


tears of joy with ours. 


long heard, but never believed in the gos- 
pel, speaking the same language as those 
who hve till now heard of a Sa- 
s themselves most vile and 


never 
viour; ali confes 
uuwor hy, weep over their sins, and cry 
for mercy through the atonement of Jesus. 
Thus, in Labrador also, the word of the 
cross is the power of God unto salvation ; 
we preach Jesus aud Him crucified, and 
deser.be to them the sufferings and death 
of that ‘ord who gave bimself aransom for 
all, and who now invites all mankind to 
behold’, and to behcve, and to receive par- 
don and favour through his blood.” 

We coud have multiplied such extracts 
would our limits admit of them: but these 
may suffice to excite the gratitude of our 
readers to the God of all grace, and to re- 
prove their want of zeal in promoting his 
eause. 





The following extract of a letter from 
ANTIGUA, Cannot fail to produce a similar 
etiect. 

‘* For your two last letters and the New 
Testaments you sent us, accept our best 


thanks. ‘The latter were a most welcome 
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present tous and the negroes, who desire 
to express their gratitude to those gene. 
rous friends who sent them, in the most 
cordial manner, Ve wish them all the 
blessing of our Lord and Saviour for the 
participation they sbow in the welfare of 
the mission we have the favour to serve, 

‘You have heard from time to time how 
the work of God proceeds in this island, 
Our congregations gradually increase jp 
number and grace, und our eyes continue 
to see, and our ears to hear, what many 
have wished, and do now wish to seé and 
hear, of the marvellous works of the | ord, 
in awakening and converting heathen 
hearts, by the power of his spirit.” 

What a blessed effect might have been 
produced on the temporal and eternal 
well-being of the wretched slaves in the 
West Indies, bad the church of England, 
whose proper province it was to have at- 
tended to their spiritual interests, in any 
degree emulated the zeal of the church of 
the Brethren. Letus take shame to our- 
selves for our flagrant neglect of duty in this 
respect; and Jet us atleasttry torepairthe 
evil, so fay as it is now in our power to do 
so, by supplying money and Bibles and Tes- 
tamcnts, in aid of the seanty funds which, 
in the hands of these devoted servants of 
Christ, have been instrumental, through 
divine grace, in diffusing so widely in our 
islands, the blessings of the gospel, 


JAMAICA, 


Our readers will recollect the stadied 
malignity which appeared to actuate the 
legis‘ature of this island in framing a law 
which should effectually suppress every 
attempt to instruct their slaves in Christian 
Knowledge (see vol. for 1803, p, 181 and 
312.) The law however which enacted that 
allwho undertook this charitable work should 
be subjected to imprisonment, hard labour, 
and public whipping, nay, to any punish- 
inent not extending to life, was disallowed 
by our gracious King, With an ingenuity 
in evil worthy of a West Indian communi- 
ty, they have nevertheless contrived to 
elude the effect of the royal negative, and 
to establish a system of persecution not 
less terrible than that which had excited 
the displeasure of his Majesty. An act of 
the legislature of the island having been 
procured for erecting a corporation in the 
town of Kingston, an opportunity was 
taken of introducing into it a clause by 
which the corporation were empowered, 
among a variety of other particulars, to 
regulate and suppress conventicles, and 
were likewise empowered to impese on ail 








— 
.e on" 
,aUie 


~ho should violate their regulations, fine 


and imprisonment to a larie extent. The 
intention of thts act, and its repugnancy to 
the spirit and principles of English legisla- 
tion, were probably not perceived by the 
Board of Trade; and itobtained the royal 
canetion. The former attempt to extir- 
pate religion (for in this light we must view 
tie measure) from the island, having failed, 
the powers of the corporation of Kingston, 
wivos ‘proceedings have unfortunately not 
heen subjected to the royal revision, it was 
conceived, might be advantageously em- 
ployed to effect the same purpose, An 
ordinanee was accordingly made by them 
‘« for preventing the profanation of religious 
rites and fa'se worshipping of God, under 
the pretence of preaching and teaching,” 
&e. in which, after declaring that it is the 
duty of the magistrate to uphold religion, 
and that nothing can more tend to bring 
into discredit than pretended 
or preaching by ** uneducated, 
illiterate, and ignorant persons, and false 
enthusiasts ;” and also, that this practice 
has increased to an alarming degree, being 
attended with divers indecent and = un- 
seemly noises and gesticulations to the an- 
noyance of the neighbours, and the injury 
of the slaves, who are thus kept from their 
owners business, and sometimes even 
driven to derangement ; it is enacted, that 
from the Ist of July, 1807, no person not 
duly authorised by the laws of this 
island, and of Great Britain,” shall pre- 
sume to preach or teach, or offer up public 
prayer, or sing psalms in any meeting of 
negroes or people of colour within the city 
and parish, on pain, if a free person, of a 
tine not exceeding £. 100. and of impri- 
sonment in the common goal or work- 
house for any space not exceeding three 
months ; or if a slave, by imprisonment 
and hard labour, for a space not exceeding 
six months, and by whipping notexceeding 
thirty-nine lashes ; and that even ina li- 
censed place of worship there shall be no 
public worship whatever earlier than six tn 
the morning, or later than sunset in the 
evening under a similar penalty; and, 
lastly, that a like punishment shall be in- 
tlicted on every person who permits such 
illegal meetings on his premises. 

Now it is somewhat remarkable that the 
men who profess suc!. zeal for the honour 
of religion have themselves provided no 
means of religious worship or instruction 
whatever for their slaves They may in- 


religion 


teaching 


deed practise the grossest superstitions of 


heathenism without disturbance ; but as 
Taq Christianity, it seems to bring the slave 
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too near a level wth his master to be 
borne by the planters of Jamaica, But 
shall this be endured by the Christian go- 
vernment of Britain ? We trust not. 

We cannot help noticing the cruelty of 
that part of the evactment which forbids 
religious meetings to be held tn cny case 
before sunrise or after sunset: It come 
pletely shuts out slaves from the possibility 
of attending public worship at all. Persons 
Persons who preach, itis said, must also be 
authorised * by the laws of this island and 
of Great Britain.” But there are no laws of 
the island which regulate this point, or di- 
rect the mode of obtatning licences, so 
that the very persons who by the laws of 
Great Britain are fully qualified to act as 
public teachers, are still liable to all the 
pains and penalties of this persecuting 
edict, because they are not authorised by 
the laws of tis islund. Do not all these 
facts establish beyond a doubt the oppres- 
sive cruelty of the system which prevails 
in the West Indies, and the impericus obli- 
tion which attaches to the government of 
this country to interfere, to prevent these 
petty legislators from setting at nought as 
well the authority of the parent govern- 
ment as the plainest principles of justice, 
and the most sacred rights of consciciice ? 


MISSION TO TARTARY. 


The last accounts received by the Edin- 
burgh Mission Society from their Mis- 
sionaries at Karass, are dated July 15. 
They were then in good health, and had 
begun te print the New Testament in 
Turkish. The first sheet has been sent 
over as aspecimen of the work. 

Kategary, the young Sultan who has 
been so often mentioned in their letters, 
has been baptized at his own earnest re- 
quest. It is now a considerable time since 
he renounced Mohammedanism, and made 
a public profession of Christianity. Since 
that time he has been not only stedfast in 
his attachment to the Gospel, but zealous 
in his eudeavours to spread the kuowledge 
of it among his countrymen. On this ac- 
count he has suffered great persecution, 
both from own relations and the 
neighbouring chiefs. Many arts have been 
tried to draw him awav from the Missiona-~ 
ries. kind usage 
and harshness, have been successively em- 
ployed with this view. Some of the Sul- 


his 


Promises and threats, 


‘tans have gone so far as to say that they 


are determined to kill bim unless h 
to the reiigion of his fathers. 
efiorts j 


return 
Bat all their 
He not oply 


ave been im Vain. 


continues firm in his profession, but dis- 
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covers the greatest anxiety for the con- 
version of bis countrymen. Mr, Brunton 
thus writes: 

** fhategary daily, zealously, and elo- 
guentiy defends Christianity. He often 
argues wth the Effendis, and omits no op- 
portunity to expose the absurd opinions 
and wicked practices of the people around 
us. When ill of the contucions 
disorder that lately raged in the country, 
and seemed to be in the very jaws of death, 
his attachinent to the Gospel remained un- 
shaken, and he resisted ail the efforts of his 
relations and others to inake him apostatise. 
Since his recovery, his mind appears to be 
much impressed with divine things. — Last 
Saturday evening I read to the family, in 
the Tartar language, the xivtb and xvth 
chapters of St. John’s Gospel. 
was standing behind me. 


he was 


Kuatecary 
Hearing him 
make some noise Llooked round. The tears 
were running plentifully down his cheeks ; 
and he was so affected with what he had 
heard, that fin 
speak. 


some time he could not 
Next morning be sent me word 
that he wished his bapt sm should be no 
longer delayed, as he did not know how 
soon he might die. Having no seruple in 
my own mind, I desired Mr. Mitcbeil to 
mentionthe matter tothe brethren. 


They 
were all heartily willing. 


Accordingly, 
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when sermon was ended in the afternoon, 
I inentioned the business to our little con. 
gregation, and as no objection was made, 
J sadimimistered to him the ordinance of 
baptism. He is now a member of our 
Church, and I hope will be a comfoit te 
us, and a blessing to many of his deluded 
and miserable countrymen. 1 think | 
mentioned to you formerly, that he is line- 
ally descended trom the Khans of the 
Crimea, and is allied to several of the 
greatest families in the East. He is a 
very fine looking young man, and pos- 
sesses very superior abilities. He is rather 
too high spirited, and is bold and resolute 
beyond any tling b have ever witnessed 
ainonug the Tartars. Owing to the war be- 
twixtthe Turks and Russians, the state of 
the country is extremely dangerous. Se- 
veral of the Cireassian Beys have been in- 
fluenced to go to war with the latter, and 
the Kabardians daily committing 
dreadful excesses. Almost evety day we 
are hearing of their entering some village, 


are 


killing some, and carrying 


others away 
captive, 


We have frequently been threat. 
ened; and did you know every thing with 
regard to the state of this country, [ am 
sure you would be amazed at our preserva- 
tion and perseverance. Hitherto the Loid 
hath preserved us.” 


y . ® ° ° —" 
a> We are under the necessity of postponing nitch important Religtous Intcl- 








l2 gence. 
— 
terse entree meets 
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©ONSINENTAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Mn Sunday, the 16th of August, Bona- 
parte opened the session of the Legislative 
Body with a speech, in which he traces, 
with his customary rapidity, the events of 
the preceding year, New wars, triumphs 
and treaties, he observes, have changed 
the face of Europe. If the hcuse of Bran- 
denburgh still reigns, it is owing ‘‘ to the 
sinccre friendship with which the power- 
ful Emperor of the North has inspired 
wine.” A French Prince will reign on the 
be. The house of Saxony has recovered its 
independence ; the Duchy of Warsaw, and 
the city of Dantzic, theivrights. ‘ France 
is united to Germany by the confederation 
of the Rhine; to Spain, Holland, Switzer- 
land, and the Italies, by our federative 
system.’ ‘ Our new connections with 
‘ussia arecemented by reciprocal esteem. 
J wish for maritime peace. No resentment 
shatl ever iufiuence my acterminations. I 
an hyve none azainst a naiton which is the 


sport and victim of the factions by whch it is 
torn 3 and which ts equally deceived with re- 
spect to the stiuation of its own affairs and 
thet of its 


neizibours.” He then praises 
the Frenci. You are a good and a great 
people.”? ‘* } feel a pride in being the first 
among you.” ‘ The nation,” he adds, 
‘* has feitthe happy effect. of the Legion 
of Honour. I have created different im- 
perial titles, to give new splendour to my 
principal subjects, to honour remarkable 
services by remarkable rewards, and thus 
to prevent the return of all feudal titles 
which are incompatible with our constitu- 
tion.” He then adverts to the prosperous 
state of the finances, and the couse of 


internal improvement. ‘* It is my Wish, 


that in every part of my empire, even in 
the smallest hamlet, the comfort of the in- 
habitants, and the value of the lands, may 
be increased.” 

In reply to this speech we have a long 
address of the Legislative Body, in whit? 








} Mi), | 
shoy bail him not only as the conqueror, 
: The address is 


Alluding to 


but pacificator of Europe. 


usual a studied panegyric. 


the iuterview between Bonaparte and 
Alexander, they observe, ‘* From one 


vele individual, he may have been fur- 
jished with more examples, and received 
information respecting the art of 
eoyernment, than could be obtained by 


Peter the Great, from long journeys in all 
2) 


more 


the courts of his royal contemporaries, 
(heir expressions they affirm are as re- 
mote from slavery as from anarchy ; and 
thus conclude their 
he eye of your genius we shal 


Sn Se 
yet thes address « 


‘<¢ Under t 
speedily sce our civil and political institu. 
tions perfected. You will afhx to them 
that stamp of greatness and stability which 
distinzuish all the other creations of your 
superior understanding: and lo crown your 
senuine freedom, which cannot exist 


COTY 


hut under a pure monarchy, till become 


) - 4], > aoe A etees 
Gre and more cxre under like FOU rnment 


i an omni] ofent prince #9 
the Tribunate is in a similar strain. These 
aye the fruits of the French revolution ! 

A veport of the ministet of the interior, 
on the state of the empire, is little more 
han an amplification of Bonaparte’s speech. 
donations to charitable foundations in 
year 1806, amounted to 2,500,000 
francs, about 100,0C@Ol, sterling, to which 
the emperor has added upwards of 15 mil- 
lions of frances more. The sufferings by 
the maritime war have been indemnified 
Goverument has begun 


py 
Bile 


4 
the 


by his majesty *. 
to think of the means of repressing mendi- 
city. Roads, canals, and bridges have 
improved, or constructed.  Sea- 
ports have been enlarged, agriculture has 


heen 


been encouraged, and the cotton-spinning 
establishments have been revived}. Paris, 
become the metropolis of the world, is to be 








What this can mean we know not. It 
sannot mean that all the captures made 
from France during the war, both mari- 


7 


time and colonial, have been made good 
to the individuals who haye sustained any 
Effect 

more studied than truth. 
press to contradict what may be false. Bo- 
lie 


loss by them. is here probably 


There is no free 


naparte’s end therefore will be gained. 
will have credit with the many. 

+ All those works, which in England are 
the productions of private enterprise, as 
canals, docks, manufactories, bridges, &e. 
in France, are under the immediate direc- 
tion of government. 
therefore, which in England are hardly 


Those improvements, 


Kiewn beyond the bounds of the county, 01 


Curisr. IJpserv. No, 70. 
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decorated with new monuments, colonades, 
temples, Ke. he tomb of Desaix is 
erected on the Ailps, Thirty-five colleges, 
containing {8,900 scholars, have been esta- 
blished in the course of the year. Ofthese 
3,709 are educated in whole, or in part, 
by the ration. of juris- 
prudevce are opened, and contain 12,000 
stude nts. 


cor. tinued, 


Twelve schools 


The labours of astronomers are 
The Emperor, it is added, de- 
Sires (and we know the signiiicance of his 
desires) ** that in future there shall be no 
the learned; that there shail 
20 longer be any political parties in the 
slate” (yetin France they still talk of liberty}; 
**that learning, and morality, and good taste 
shall be in unison,” and that men ealled 


4 


SCCES aon. 


to enlighten and improve the community 
** should despise idle fiattery ;” (Bonaparte 
himself, we presume, forming the only ex- 
ception.) After adverting briefly to the 
purity of morals, which evinces the devotion 
of all religionists, and to the conduct of 
the Jews, who have become worthy the 
name of Frenchmen, and remarking that 
** France alone, of all the states of Eu- 
rope, is without paper money, the re- 
port concludes with expressing a hope of 
the future revival of commerce, and with 
affirming, that while the French arms have 
been carried to the extremity of Murope, and 
her infleunce into the centre of Asia, the 
most complete order has prevailed in the 
interior; England alone remaining over- 
whelmed with the burden of the war, and 
the hatred of nations.” 

The Freneh have been put into posses- 
sion of the mouths of the Cattaro, and the 
Seven Islands, doubtless as a step to Bo- 
naparte’s Oriental projects. An armistice 
has been coneluded between Russia and 
Turkey, by which the former binds herself 
Wallachia Moldavia, 
aud to retire within her ancient frontiers, 


to evacuate and 
icaving the fortresses and territory in the 
found on 
The Turks 


evacuate 


same state in which they were 
her taking possession of them. 
are, in like 


provinces, leaving them to the inhabitants, 


manner, to these 
until a peace shall fix thew destination. 
The island of Tenedos, and every other 
place in the Archipelago, taken by the 
Russians, are to be viven up, and all pri- 
soners, and captured vessels of every kind, 
The 
ships and troops are immediately to pro- 
ceed to their own ports. Nothing com, 


ee eee 


to be mutually restored. Russian 





eyen parish, where they occur, 


are 


em 
ployed in France to swell out the report of 
a minister of state. 


4 U 
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more clearly shew the degree of intimida- 
tion with which Bonaparte has inspired the 
En. peror Alexander, than his agreeing to 
such a treaty as this, by which he has sa- 
crificed al! the fruits of his naval and naili- 
tary successes, without any return what- 
ever. 
any long interval of amity between this 
country and Russia. Tue influence waich 
could procure his consent to so disgraceful 
atieaiy asthis. cannot tailtosu cee lin any 
attempt to procure the ; 


dontion by Russia 
of Bonapore’s new maritime code wlach, 


under pretence of giving liberty to the 
seas, is only providing chains tor Eng- 
land, 

in the 


meantime, Bonaparte is pro- 
ceeding vigorously in his war of edicts, 
Hoiland aud Prussia are now shut against 
our produce and manufactures, and so 
rigidly is the order to that effect enforced, 
that the price of insuring the safe convey - 
ance of goods from this country till ware- 
housed in Bremen, for example, by neutral 
vessels, has risen seven or eight hundred 
per cent. It now amounts to about thirty 
guineas per cent. 

The public attention is now ealled in a 
peculiar manner to Portugal. Bonaparte 
appears to have demanded of this power, 
as the price of immunity, alarge sum of 
money, aud the entire and absolute ex- 
clusion of British commerce from her ports; 
and to enforce these demands, collect- 
ed an army at Bayonne. The Prince 
Reg nt refused to accede to these con- 
ditions ; on which the French and Spanish 
2uibassadors took thei at parture from 
fisbou, and the French army, it is sup- 
posed, has been ordered to advance. The 
determination of the Prince is said to be 
to quit Portugal entirely, and repair to the 


Great Britain. 


It greatly diminishes the hope of 
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Brazils, rather than submit to Bonaparte’s 
exactions; and ships are said to be jn « 
state of preparation for carrying this pro. 
ject into effect. The clergy however are 
supposed to be adverse to it; and the pro- 
bability is that it will not be executed. Ip 
the mean time the British merchants aye 
busily em: loyed in withdrawing themselve: 
and their property from Portugal ; where, 
whatever course things may take, it wil| 
no longer be safe tor them to remain. 

The Crown Prince of Denmark has re. 
fused to ratify the convention of C 


‘ vpen- 


hagen. This refusal however can have no 
effect in the removal of the 
Danish ships of war and naval stores ti 
this country. Their arriva. is daily ex. 
pected. The French are about to enter Hol- 
stein as the allies of Denmark, and are 
said to meditate a desceut on Zealand 
What effect this event may have on ou 
measures with respect to tlhe evacuation o! 
that island, it is impossib'e to say; nor 
are We competent to decide how tar the 
advance of a French force into the Danish 
territory, and the refusal of the Danis! 
Government to ratify the capitulation, ort 
treat for peace, will affect our engagement 
to withdraw our troops from Zealand. — Stil: 
less are we competent to decide on the po 
liey of maintaining our footing there, sup- 
posing the question of right to be clear 
We should feel little disposed to blam 
any course of policy which would have th 
eflect of concentrating our torce for t 
protection of our own shores. The Dauis'. 
Government has adopted strong measurc> 
avainst British subjects and British proper. 
ty in Holstein and Norway, and will 
admit even of the interchange of letters 
between its own dominions and this co: 
try. 


retarcMig 





el 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


a 


Tur chief occurrence of a domestie kind 
which we have to notice ts the appearance 
of a proclamation for recalling and pro- 
hibiting seamen from serving foreign 
princes and states, 


Government take 


In this proclamation 
occasion to prescribe 
the couduct which our cruzters shall ob- 


serve towards foreign vessels, whether mer- 


chantmen, or ships of war, suspected of 


having deserters from our service on beard; 


apnedoin ag 


this they virtually renounce 


ate 
~~ 


hight of Searching the ships of war of 


friendly powers for deserters. 
opinion 


The pul 

is greatly divided with respect 
the policy of this concession ; but it would 
be very difficult, unfess all the bearing 
the question were Known, to pronounc: 
sound opinion upon it. It 1s obvious that : 


the right of searching foreign merchantme: 





for Ceserters is retained, no great practices 
evil is likely to arise from abandoning & S 
light with respect to men of war; for! 
the navy the on. 


whole of America, 


° a _ Tt} ae . 
power with whom we are aft Issue ¢h 
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guestion, were manned with British sea- 
men, it would produce a hardly perceptible 
sffect on our naval force. 

of the Right Hon. G. 
is going out on a special mission to 
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Mr. Rose, son 
gore, 
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America. No dmmedsate eruption with that 
we conceive, is therefore to be ap- 
prehended. 

Parlament is expected to mect towards 


the end of next month, 


pe wer, 
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CHARACTER OF MR FOX, 
628.) 


\In. Fox, though he de fended the 
peace, was by no means disposed to 
SU woe the ministers who made it. 

Hie treated them with much dis- 
respect 5 and it was at first assumed 
that Mr. Pitt, who had insisted on 
their competency, and had pro- 
fessed to give to them his indepen- 
dent sup port, still secretly guided 
the helm. There were now four 
parties 1 parliament ; that of Mr. 
Addington, that of Mr. Pitt, that of 
the Grenvilles, which included Mr. 
Windham, and the Old Whig party 
of Mr. Fox. ‘The party 0 f Mr. Ad- 
dington, though the wea ikest im it- 
self, was strong through the influ- 
be longing to administration, 

and was popul: ar through the coun- 
try in conse quence both of the recent 
peace, and of a general persuasion 
of Mr. Ad« lington’ s moderation and 
integrity. It was howerer plain 
that any temporary Co-ope ration of 
the three other parties might plac e 
the ministerialists in a minority, 
and that a regular union of the 
three must produce the downfal of 


(Continued from p. 


ence 


the administration. Under these 
circumstances itseems to have been 
necessary that the new ministry 


should carefully adapt its politics to 
the principles of some one at least of 
the parties in question, and the an- 
tecede ‘nt intimacy, and even here- 
ditary frie ndship af the late and the 

’ premier, as wellas the general 
susie of their wews, facilitated 
a freedom of communication 
iween them on political subjects, 
and thus secured for a time a suf- 
ficient degree of agreement in par- 
hament. Tadeed “when Mr. <Ad- 


dington took into his hands the reins 


be- 


of government, he acted with the 
complete approbation of Mr. Pitt, 
and consulted him concerning the 
moce of filling up all the im portant 
vacancies, Mr. Pitt went so far as 
to exert his influence to per- 
suade some of his personal triends 
to remain in office. Itcould scarce- 
ly, however, be expected, that a 
co-operation of this kind could be 
very permanent, 
quisite 
sur 


erenu 


The secrecy re- 
in the case of certain mea- 
es of eovernment, the absence of 
the ex-minister from town 
scientious conviction which both 
the premier and other members of 
the cabinet might have of the ex- 
pediency of some things known to 
be disapproved by Mr. Pitt, the 
spirit of independe pee whie i" they 
would deem it becoming in them 
to shew in certain instances, and 
perhaps above all the Laon pre- 
dilections and antipathies of the 
friends of the two chiefs, who, to 
speak in the softest terms, would be 
less likely to cement shan umpair 
the subsisting coufidence, could 
hardly fail to create in the long run 
diversities of sentiment, which, after 
producing some degree of alienation 
aud mutual suspicion in private, 
would be too plainly proclaimed in 
par hament;: and eve ry manifesta. 
tion of suc hs differences would af. 
ford to the two regular opposition 
parties an opportunity ot uniting 
with thatof Mr. Pitt, and of thus 
wounding the government, 

The peace was of short duration, 
and when the war broke out, Mr. 
Addington is supposed to have made 
to Mr. Pitt an ofler of forming a 
new ministry But after much ne- 
gociation, hie iéeca was re linguish- 
ed, chicfly from its havin: o 


. thecon- 


been 


Seared impracticable i) satist'y the 
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conflicting claims of some of their 


respective adherents. Mr. Pitt de- 
fended the measure of the new war, 
but expressed a doubt whether for- 
bearance might not in some respects 
have 


heen ytts hed hia far. The 
Grenville and Windhain party in- 
veighed velicebehity both against 
the veneral tameness of the £0- 


vernment and the 
inconsistency of 
arms. Mr. 
made a 


suddenness and 
their appeal to 
Fox on this occasion 
eloquent speech on 
the side of peace. Ele denied that 
the new aAgoTre sSIONS charged on 
Bonaparte constituted a eround for 
war, re ae nted in the strongest 
terms the dangers and difficulties 
into which ‘&e country was again 

plunged, dwelt on the 


most 


about to be 
hopelessuc ss of the success of new 


continental coalitions, and severely 


commented on some remarks made 
by Mr. Pitt respecting the necessity 
of still greater burthens than the 
people had even yet been called to 


endure. © Recellect,” said Mr. 
fox, “ who itis that aanounces to 
vou these new burthens: it is not 
one who is mnexperienced in such 
matters—net one who is used to 
m) his haud lightly on you—but a 

reat authortt V on t} 
nol Qa 


rese subjects-— 
artist.’ Mr. 
real of peace, 
eae asi l 
journey to Paris, anc 
t ( | { LMM ¢ , +4 } ’ f . 
rad been admitted to some familiar 


novice, but an 
Fox, durme the in 


had made a 


mtercourse both with the Grand 
Consul ancbis minister. Both Mr. 
fox’s visit to the French court *, 


and his speech on the braking out 
of the war, were supposed to indi- 
cate a disposition too favourable to 


the pretensions of the new ruler of 


France. ‘Che ministry justified the 


war on the ground, partly of 


3 


eene- 
ral encroachments made or evi- 
dently meditated by Bonaparte 


partly of a French armerent 


(ot 
\ 
which the existence was 


dented by 
Mr. Fox, when he was at Paris, ai- 
lowcad himselfagain to fall into the society 

t{Mr. OfConnor, a which 
we are disposed to ascribe chichy to the 
of his temper 


circumstance 


©e@smness 


7 ry? ad 4 f y 
Kon ees Ter mination OF Lhe 
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the French), but chiefly of the vio- 
lation of good faith m respect to 
Malta; - ich island we conse. 

que mitly t fused to evacuate in pur- 
suance of an articie of the treaty, 

They at the same time argued that 
we should soon have no option on 
the subjec t, and that 1f we did not 
take our own time, hostilities would 
only be delayed until the renewal! 
of them should suit the convenience 
of the enemy. The advantages 
which England, now having little 
hope of continental alliances, could 
expect from the contest, were evi- 
denily so few, and the evils were so 
great and many, that however de- 
fensible the war might be on the 
cround of justice, there seems to us 
to have been great reason to doubt 
its policy. ‘J he relinguishment of 
Malta might be improper under the 
new circumstances 1a which French 
intrigue had placed us in respect to 
that isk: ind: but the retention of if, 


as Mr. Fox and some others insisted 
in debate, did not necessarily in- 
volve the renewal of  hestilities. 


« We already possessed Malta: it 
was surely therefore ne ed ss to 20 
to war on account of it.” Neverthe- 
less many persons in this country 
who condemned the former war, 
gave their ready approbation to the 
present, Mr. Ad idington had made 
the peace, and by thus establishing 
his credit for a pacific disposition, 
he was enabled to recur to arms 
without incurring half the unpopu- 
larity which probably would have 
attended the course of cot: 
duct in his predecessor. 

The naval and military means of 
the country constituted the two most 
important points to which the at- 
tention of parliament couid now be 
turned, and in respect to each of 
these Mr. Pitt appears to have felt 
considerable uneasiness and dissa- 
tisfaction. The new First Lord of 
the Admiralty had forborne to em- 
ploy the merchants’ yards in the 


Same 


caine manner as his predecessors ; 
and through this and other causes, 
the naval strength of the country 
seemed in danger of not being main- 
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site 
aroed, Mr, Pitt pressed the mo- 
‘on on the eround of a presumed 
neglect. Mr. Fox assented to it, 
because the character of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty (a person 
cceptable to his party) havi ing 
heen impeached, an opportunity of 
clearing hinself ought to be af- 
forded. UWethuse ontrived to exalt 
the character of his political friend, 
who was one of the administration, 
at the very moment when he was 
CO- operating in an attack upon the 
main body of the ministry. The 
inadequacy of Mr. Addington’ S 
means of milit: vy defe nce Was y ny 
ever the point chiefly urged, Mr. 
Fox and Lord Grenville had alre ady 
coalesced, and on this occasion the 
three parties, although unprepared 
with any plan which they had agreed 
to preter, appear to have co- operated 
for the purpose of condemning the 
inefliciency of the military system 
ofthe government. A motion made 
on this important subject being lost 
only by a small majority, the Prime 
Minister announce d Rill intended re- 
treat from oflice. Ir. Pitt on this 
occasion secon! to the King 
the formation of a ministry on the 
broadest b: wit s; bat finding the mind 


f his Sovereign decidedly adverse 
io the ieee om of Mr. Fox, and 
being wnitile now to draw to him 


the Grenville party, he consented to 
resume his former station. Mr. Ad- 
dington was afterwards raised to the 
a ueof! Lords, under the title of 
Lord Sidmouth, and became a mem- 
ber of the cabinet, 

Mr. Pitt has been ace 
uficiently urging introduction 
Of his late rival the govern- 

Two reasons prob. ib ly Coils 
spire d to prevent his making (| Lie dp- 
poiutmentof Mr, Pox the condition 
of his own acceptanc 
First we may presume { 


ised of not 
the 
into 
Ment. 


Gi oOmcee 


¢ 
hat he could 
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s,ined on the scale which our peri- 
ve circumstances demanded. It 
" remarkable that Mr. Fos agreed 
with Mr. Pitt in a motion for naval 
inquiry, for a reason the very oppo- 
to that which Mr. Pitt had 
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not periectly forget the le ne th to 
which Mr. Fox had carried his op- 
position, nor the impressions which 
he himself might have given to his 
Sovereign of the pernicious tenden- 
cy of Mr. Fox’s conduct. Mr. Pitt 
doubtless had advised the erasement 
of Mr. Fox’s name from the list of 
Privy Counsellors, and this mark of 
signal displeasure had been given at 
no very distant period. Now 
deed peace had been made, the 
danger of Jacobinism had abated, 
and 1 many subjects of dissention con- 
sequently were closed; the new war 
was carried on avainst an acknow- 
ledged despot, and the general cir- 
cumstances of the times s appeared to 
recommend an union of the chief ta- 
lents of the country. The acces- 
sion of Mr. Fox might, therefore, on 
a balance of considerations, be deem- 
ed by Mr. Pitt adviseable, and yet 
it might not seem so necessary as to 
justify him in pressing the point to 
the utmost against the sense of his 
Sovereign, whose mind had not 
without cause been alienated from 
the individual in question. <A se- 
cond reason for the line of conduct 
observed by Mr. Pitt, might be the 

views which he eubert ined of the 
prerogative of the crown in respect 
to the choice of ministers; views in- 
deed in which he always diflercd 
from Mr. Fox. Mr. Piit lad stre- 
nuously insisted, in the year 1784, 
that it peg. to the hing to ho- 
minate the administration, and to 
the nt lines to judye of their 
measures; always however admitting 
that the individuals appointed nmoust 
be men possessiig a reasonable de- 
eree of public character, and of 
competency for ofiee. The doc- 
trine of Mir. Fox upon this subject 
tended to Jaa ae on the Sovereign 
precisely those ninisters who im ight 
be desiguated by the parties predo - 
minating in parliament ; partics 
probably coalescing for this very 
purpose ; and it theretore, as My 


ne 


Pitt affirmed, amounted to the no- 
mination of 
parliament. 


the sng 


by the 
FE mrweayV be 
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adjust the degrees of deference to 
the implied wishes of the legisla- 
ture, Which it may become a con- 
stitutional monarch of this country 
to observe under all the various cir- 
cumstances under which either he 
or the nation may be placed. It 
seems to us however that the pre- 
rogative which we are considering 
becomes very limited indeed, if the 
king is not allowed to except against 
the appointment of a partie ular in- 
dividual in such a case as this. May 
not Mr. Pitt have felt that his Ma- 
jesty bad a constitutional right to 
command his services under all the 
circumstances of the present case, 
even though both Lord Grenville 
and Mr. Fox should be excluded 
from office, the one by the king, 
the other by his own act? 

The second administration of Mr. 
Pitt was principally characterised 
bv the formation of a new con- 
tinental confederacy. The danger 
of invasion was thus averted; and 
the inadequacy of his measure of 
defence, on the credit of which he 
had seemed to found his claim to 
assume the reins of Government, a 
measure favoured in its introduc- 
tion, but afterwards opposed by Mr. 
Fox, did not therefore excite that 
serious dissatisfaction which might 
have been felt if the French army 
had still threatened our coasts. The 
policy of this confederacy has not 
been regularly discussed in parlia- 
ment, but many papers were laid 
before it with a view to a debate. 
By these Great Britain appears to 
have instigated a new continental 
war, and to have engaged to furnish 
bares pecuniary assistance, Russia, 
Sweden, and at let veth Austria, re- 
solved to act, but Prussia was ex- 
pected only to be neutral. Indeed 
her hostility was feared, and “ de- 
monstrations” were deemed neces- 
sary to be made by a Russian army 
which was to approach | her borders. 
The disposeable force however of 


this new coalition (independently of 


It was 
LOO,( OO 


oreat. 


= 


British troops) was 
assumed to 


be supcrior by 


Mr, Fox... Failure of Continental Confederacy. 
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men to that of France. A chance 
was thus afforded of repressing the 
ambition of Bonaparte, now the Em. 
peror of the French, who seemed 
more and more determined to cop- 
vert every event both of peace and 
war to the purpose of his own ag 
grandizement. 

The surprising infatuation of the 
Austrian general, who, though Aus. 
tria chose. her own time of hegin 
ning the war, suffered en 
to interpose a ‘large army betwee; 
him and his Russian allies, while it 
indicates how much the hand of 
Providence was against us, may be 
pleaded in favour of the or iginal poli- 
cy of this confederac V3 for an act of 
folly so signal, and so big with cala- 
mitous consequences, undoubted|y 
Ww asnot tobe reckoned: among the pro- 
babilities upon which it was necessa. 
ry to calculate. Even after the de- 
struction of the whole army of Gen, 
Mack, another hope of the emanci- 
pation of Europe, seemed to dawn 
upon us; for if during Bonaparte’s 
absence in the capital of Austria, 
Prussia had but had the vigour to 
take the field with only half that 
force on which she a short time af- 
terwards alone, and unsupported, 
thought fit to stake her very exist- 
ence, the probability of the return 
of the French Emperor and his army 
to his own territories might reason- 
ably have been questioned. While 
Prussia deliberated, the battle of 
Austerlitz was fought, and the fate 
of Europe was decided,—This bat- 
tle also gave the last shock to tlie 
mind of Mr. Pitt, who had been 
for some time so much enfeebled by 
il] health, as hardly to be capable 
of holding the reins of government. 
The formation of the confederacy 
had been looked to as the ac hieve- 
ment by which he might hope both 
to save his much-loved country, 
aud to restore independence to Eu- 
rope, In assuming the administra- 
tion, he prohably had some view to 
it; he had watched its progress 
with tle greatest solicitude ; he ha d 
seen itnot without dithculty effected 














ge 

. bad then traced the march of 
and estimated the several 
ehances of the war, with a mind 


ar ilies, 


naturally sanguine, but now so- 
bered by experience, as well as 
bending ‘under bodily disorder. On 
him seemed to rest the whole weight 
of the administration. The a ee 
| iso of Lord Melville, while it had 


agitated his mind witha variety of 


distressing feelings, and bad thus 
weakened his already drooping 
body, had deprived him of an old 
and very efficient associate in the 
cabinet, and had thus greatly added 
‘o the pressure. Ile repaired to 
Bath just before the parliament was 
to meet, and was brought back 
with difficulty. Notice was given 
parliament of a motion which 
was to cast the severest censure on 
the continental measures of his ad- 
ministration; but the motion was 
suspende .d on account of the extre- 
mity of his illness. He died at this 
pe riod, an era not the most favour- 
able to his reputation, since it was 
big with dangers to his country, 
which it now clearly appeared that 
his first administration, however it 
might have preserved us for the 
time, had failed effectually to avert, 
and which his more recent monnares 
seemed even to have aggravated 
Great undoubtedly had been the sae 
lents as well as the zeal and inte- 
erity which he bad for near twenty 
vears exerted in the 
Great Britain. No man perhaps 
eyer understood so well her commer- 
clal and financial interests, or per- 
ceived so clearly and intuitively the 
true path of policy in the case of all 
that variety of complicated questions 
which relate to her domestic inte- 
rests, Noman, as we believe, was 
a truerfriend to her mixed constitu- 


tion. He is said to have been pro- 
digal the public money; he 
however abolished a ereat number 


of ads patent « offices, without 
claiming the credit which on this 
aCe ount he deserved, and enforce: “dl 
a prompter payment of the revenucs 
tnto the — hequer. The publhe 


’ 
aL COMES, entercsl 
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service of 


09% 
his office, were in great confusion 
and obscurity. He simplified and 
illustrated them in such a manner, 
as to place in the clearest light his 
own financial measures, and he thus 
also provided against the ignorance 
or improvidence of subsequent fi- 
nanciers. He substituted public 
biddings for private contracts, and 
not only established a sinking fund, 
which he both maintained inv iolate 
and materially re-inforced during 
the war, but also introduced the 
new and economical principle of 
war-taxes, by which he set the ex- 
ample of raising a very considera- 
ble proportion of the supplies within 
the year. He is also accused of 
having been too profuse in the dis- 
tribution of honours. This charge 
seems to be not unfounded: but it 
may perhaps palliate the fault to 
allege that his high, though as we 
fear, mistaken sense of honour, be- 
trayed him in this respect into 
concessions to new colleagues, with 
whom he had coalesced, whose ex- 
pectations and engagements he was 
more ready to fulfil, than those even 
of the men towards whom he felt 
greater confidence. He died insol- 
vent. ‘The parliament paid his 
debts, and ordered a monument to 
be erected to his memory. Mr. 
Fox assented to these measures, ob- 
serving that Mr. Pitt was certainly 
a great man, and that his integritw 
Was unquestionable: he would even 
have agreed to the resolution in 
which the House of Commons ex- 
pressed their sense of his services, 
if one expression in it, that of his 


laving been “an excellent states- 
man,” bad been omitted, Of the 
course Which Mr. Pitt pursued 


In respect to toreigu 
have already given our seitinents, 
which are those of only qualified ap- 
probation, Ifindeed at the 
which we are how treatin 


' 
POortics, Ww ( 


peric Gd Of 


? 


Y, ULPOD 
was to be saved, We ave Gisbosed 
think that, by the blessing of Ps 
dence, the talents of Myr. Bitt wo: 
have etfected her deiive trait 
——— Si Pergama 
ty " , 
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ut urope was still staggering un- 
der the blows which she bad so re- 
cently received; and her further 
humiliation, by the means cither of 
encroachme nts submitted to in 
peace, or of defeats sustained in war, 
was not to be avoided. Mr. Pitt 
urged her on to war, and thus pre- 
cipitated her into a state to which 
otherwise she might only have gra- 
dually appro: ached. "The high spt- 
rit of Mr. Pitt had also dispose d 
him to favourthe renewal of hosti- 
lities on the part of Great Britain, 
He was not inclined to wait till we 
were actually attacked, which, per- 
haps, under the existing circum- 
stances, would have been the better 
policy. On his successors now de- 
volved the arduous task of protect- 
ing and governing this great but 
endangered country—a_ country 
burthened with an unprecede nted 


Account of Mr. 


debt; pressed down with heavy 
taxes; disturbed by faction, as 


well as divided by the spirit of 


party ; involve d also in a tremen- 
dous war; stripped of almost every 
ally ; indispose «d by the very secu- 
rity so long enjoyed, to believe in 
the magnitude of the impending 
danger, ‘and prevented by the very 
freedom of her constitution from re- 
sorting to those strong measures for 
her military defence, which were 
called for by the novelty of her cir- 
cumstances—a country, however, 
still powerful in her resources, pos- 
sessing a triumphant navy, and a 
high military reputation, deriving 
political freedom even from those 
intestine conflicts, which sometimes 
threatened her with confusion» and 
more and more antmated by the 
consideration, that on her almost 
exclusively was now devolved the 
maintenance of the cause of liberty, 


and of lawful government in the 
European world. Happy should 
we be if we could add, that she 


was no less sound in her principles, 
and pure in her morals, than re- 
nowned for her valour; and if we 


could justly affirm that her love of 


religion was as ardent as her pas- 


doyouths 


sion for liberty; that she 
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jects of her 





[Ocr, 
trusted to the blessing of Proyj. 
dence on a good cause, ‘and Neither 
placed a presumptuous confidence 
in the courage of her fleets ang 
armies, nor exalted the successive 
le aders in her senate into the ob. 
idolatry*, 


That this principle of confidence in 
God, and of distrust in ourselves, is by no 
means dissociated from bravery and skijj 
in War, may be established on the autho- 
rity of the greatest and most succe 
general that ever fought the battles ; 
this country, the Duke of Marlborough, 
Writing to Sir Robert Waipole, in the 
summer of 1710, after most of his erea: 
victories, he thus expresses himself: “ The 
Mareshall de Villars continues daily to as- 
sure his generals, that if there be no pear 

cide the fate of 


ssful 


the king has resolved to de € 

Europe by a battle in these plains. A 
battle at a 
and ordered ; 


distance is easily 
but when two such armies as 
consist atleast of above one bundred and 
thirty thousand men each, shall be in 
presence, the most determined courage 
will be uneasy till the event of so great 
an action be known ; the great God which 
has hitherto blessed her majesty’s 
[I hope, give his protection 
cause,’ 


resolved 


armis,will, 
to our just 


ryvY 7 x P 7 } 
( To be continued. } 


The following communication has been 
transmitted to us by a respectab 
pondent. We 
considerably 


le COTTE 
have taken the hberty 
shortening it. 





Bae ° 
Miss Loursa Cooke, the subject oftbhisine- 
inom, was the youngest daughter « 
Nir. ee Cooke of Bristol. She died Sept. 3, 
1507, aged 26 years. She 


c t ? 
of the tate 


was educated 
inthe nurture and admonition of the Lora 
from her infaney. But the 
her religious course 1s 
month of April 1799, when 
tacked by a putrid fever, which, in th 
opinion of the’medical gentlemen who at- 
tended her, seemed likely to terminate 
in her death, Happily she was not ail ected 
with the slightest degree of deliriun 
throughout her iness. During this pe! iod 


} at 
it pleased God to apply to her heart taose 


era from which 
to be dated, is the 


she was ate 

















arm 
}807.] 


biessed truths, which she had so often 


| both from the lips of her mother and 


frons the pulpit, She expected to die, and 


under this expectation enjoyed a lively 
h pe oO Song to Jesus Christ, on whose 
holy name she was continually calling, 
lessil aud | raising God for the consola- 
he so generously afforded her in her 
distress. She was perpetually requesting 


that the Psalms of David might be read to 


and found them to be a source of une 


5 


» assure. fle r anxiety to see het 


dé ar mother ( fi r her iilness { ecurred while 


ason a visit to her eldest brother in 


sue W 

‘ } 
London) was very great. Reneatediy slit 
, } sy" 
thank d (aod, that she was the Olls} rly 


of one who had nurtured her in the way of 
the Lord, a child of 
then for 
When her mother 


the crisis of her disorder Was past, and she 


and that she was 


many which she ind 


were answered, 


prayers, 


arrived 


> 


bad bezun to recover. Her health cradu- 


iy returned, and inthe course of thre: 
} ] 


’ 
VEEKS SI¢ We Ginny 


There 


‘was able, though still very 
to travel by easy stages to Bristol. 


ic made a covenant with her Lord to be 


holly and entirely his, which eng iwement 
she scaled at his table. 


Six mouths after her tirst attack she | 


o} 


inother, whieh again threatened her lite. 


it however pleased God to raise her un a 


econd time from what was expected to 


} ; . 1 : . 2 , 
prove herdeath bed. For the five succeed- 


vears her continued ina 
state, but She Frew 1n 


constitution 
ak and delheate 


\ 
tne 


zyace and 1 know lect of hey Lord 


saviour, 


. } } sail ‘ { , 
in the month of April, 1505, she was 
seized 


with a nervous fever, which con- 


tine ze 49 my 2 7 , 1; = ¢ .d ee 2 . 
Med ner Tor some days to lye Yr ped ; and is 


her health was not Sypre edily re-establishe d, 
he went in the following June to Dawlish, 
ider the 


-. ¢ y*« 
restorati 


hope that the sea air might preve 
But the 
ail events had determined otherwise ; 
a4 iow chronic fever kept her ina state of 
constant debility. 


ve, {) SpOse roof 


great 


! 
ana 


Fron hence o th she 


ived Inuch im solitude, the greater part ot 
ne) 


time being spent in her own chamber, 


ih ber retirement she was always engaged, 


they ty -O« . 7 : 
ther in reading the sacred volume » OF TD 
pouring out her soul ip prayerto Gud. And 
8n these OCCASIONS She pot f 


Wot re que neti 


mstercourse with hei 


rrat lLOUS T ny } “sy | y ] at 
GW Ut £s0iU, clit sometimes feit as If 
¢ } é \ , , re " 3 
om Vory fates of heaven were Open betore 


Frequent y also during the time ot 


pone prayer and preaching, ber mind was 

OWertully affected” by the word of God. 

vas unremitipg in her attendance in 

CHE house Ot the | ord, resisting the solicita- 
‘ 
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tions of her friends, who, on aecount of her 
great and increasing debility, were often ine 
duced to dissuade her from going to church, 
Her wind was now so unceasingly occupied 
In Communion with her Ged and Saviour, 
the eo 


and in mp ation of his glory, that 


she was unfitted for which 


she th 


> ! 
reneral society, 


refore avoided: a circumstance 


led 


unacquainted with 


& F . , 
which some ot ry iriends, who were 


the real state of her 


mind, to suppose that they we 
by her. 


Atter 


the persuasions of her 


anil } 

re neglected 
) a ° 7 ' 

some time, she was induced, by 

fire nds, to try the 

side, 


etleet of another journey to the sea- 


On the 15th of April, 1807, she set off for 
on tie 


satisfa tion 


Weymouth. road she often ex- 
from 


other 


pre sSt a thi she derive a 


} 4 ‘ } 7 * + . } 
the idea that her dear mother and 


pious friends, together with the ministers 
whom she was accustomed to hear, were 


But 


Still higher when she 


praying for her. her satisfaction rose 
} 1 } 

recoticcted, that the 

ereat Intercessor was always picading for 


her at the throne of grace, Whilst she 
was travelling, she repeated from memory 
David, and several 
Paul’s 


} | 
shymns enlivened her 


many of the Psalms of 


] ‘ | om 4 or i 
chapters from the Prophets and st. 


Epistle Se Cow 


‘ 


peel 


dey tion 5 aud various passages rom otnet 
favourite authors recurred to ber recollec- 


tion. 


Her 


rested by th 


attention was occasionally ar- 


ee Rt oe ie aad ; 
surrounding oujects of nature, 


which drew trom her many religious 
vionms. 


lsuring \ 


hei stay af WW Vu yuth 


disposition mncreasea, aud she telt a strong 
conviction that ber sickness would be unto 
d ath, He i solicitu le to return to Bristol 
1) eame ere at, as hei health cle cl ii¢ d . al d 
of course she was not constrained to rGe- 


ra LION. 


main against her own in 


; ' 1 : mined 
After ber return her ftraine oF mina 


1 


he avehiyv, 
the love of 


tha! SIG 


failhe SO 


to be absorbed in 


viour, So deep was het humility and self- 
abasement, that she frequently laimed, 
in the language of St. Paul, © TF am the 
chief of sinners.” The excellency of 
Christ was almost the only subject on 
which she would converse In seculay 
discourse sue Ve fusce t FOV. 


thre 12th of duly thie sacrament of 


Oi) 
the Lord 


, 


Limiuiste 


sSuppe Wiis ; 

and during the celebration of this or- 
1 

dinance a ce ep solemnity rested on the 


: . ‘ L? 
mines of all who were present On this 

; a 
engaged in conversation with 


the 


lion? 
Lye T 
SULDICCT, 


} Save 
AS1TO) Sil 


the cl who administered or- 
Gaane 
1 ik Pi 


4X 


reVvbbali 
, ' . ; 
to ber, ou her favourit 


nity oi f LVist; and on iis k aving 
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her to goto chureh, (for it was the Lord’s 
day) she followed him to the door, took 
his hand, exhorting him with creat energy 
to preach Christ. She took a similar leave 
of another clerical visitor, admonishing 
him to the same effect. 

The exere se of ber mind during thisday 
probably occasioned a convulsion lit, which 
eized her at the close of if, and lasted 
irom cleven to twelve o’clock at nieht. The 


Ons it produc d seemed to vive her 


an idea dying. fler language, on her 
VOM? O Tar recovered &a&sS to be abie to 
speak, was peculicrly animated and im- 


pressive, but uttered so rapidly that but 
lewot her expressions could be remember- 
ed. Succi) as could ve colle cted stre nely 
avenly frame of her mind 
During the last six weeks of her life, 
ene appeared to be alto the swall Vie d 
up i the contemplation of the love ot God, 
Her conversation was expressed almost en- 
tirely in scriptural language; and so ap- 
posite aud extensive were her quotations 
from the sacred pages, as to surprise all 
around her. When this surprise was ma- 
nifested to her, she would reply, ** This is 
A few 
Wee ks ay fore this pe ri rd, she mentioned 


the teaching of the Holy Spirit.” 


fhat it had been her earnest and constant 


prayer, for two years at least, that she 


5] 
meht ds filled with the Lioly (; host 


During the last uteteen days of her 


life, eighteen of which were sp ‘nt in bed, 
her sufferlugs were extreine ly scvere, OC- 
asioned by violent and long continued 
spasms, <litcr every paroxysm, SO soon as 
she bad a little respite from) pain and had 
recovered her breath, she would exclaim, 
2» 6 Praise God.” © Christ is 
(and tn i 1?) Eden resignation and thank- 
fulness were not oceastonal act 5 but the 
invariable frame of her soul 5 ner did she 
cease thus to express herself, tuli debility 
deprived her of the power of speech. 

One day when she Was axonized with 
pain, she was asked if Trer sufferings were 
wot unspeakably great, She immediately 
opened ber Bible, and pointed to that pas- 
age in the prophet Dantel’s account of the 


6s 


three Hebrew champions, Nor was an 


hair of their beads singed,” intimating 
thereby the divine support she enjoyed. 
Her unshaken faith, and quiet submission 
to the will of God, continued without in- 
She slept 
but little; and whenever her sister, who 


terruption to ber latest breath. 


«] pt in the same room with) her, awoke, 
she found her engaged in Communion with 
She took but little 
food; but on whatever she did take, whe- 


her God and Saviour. 


[Ocr, 
ther it were food or medicine, it was her 
constant practice to implore a divine bless. 
ing Indeed all the sustenance she used 
for some time previous to ber being con. 
fined to her bed, was merely one or two 
biscuits anda little water in the course of 
294 hours. During the last 19 days she took 
no food at all. 

Being asked a few days previous to hey 
death, if her consolations abounded, jf 
death bad lostits sting, and if she had any 
anticipations of the joys of heaven ; and 
being requested, if she was enabled to re. 
ply in the affirmative, to extend her finger, 
which was her usual mode of expressing 
assent; she stretched out both her arms, 
while a sweet smile sat on her countenance, 
These questions were frequently repeated, 
and always received the same answer. On 
the secoud of Septem be Rs four days before 
her departure, one of her sisters, whose 
visits to the sick room were, in conse- 
quence of her own il health, only occa. 
sional, went thither merely for the purpose 
of looking at her. 


time scarcely power to art culate; but, 


Miss Louisa had at this 


seeing her sister, she made a sign for her 
to advance towards her bed; and after a 
painful effort to speak, she whispered, 


été ! 


Gad is love.’’ During the two last days 
of ber life, the 1ioom in which she lay, ap- 
peared hke the antichamber of heaven. 
Ailwho approach were conscious of a holy 
serenity diffused through their minds. On 
Saturday, September 5, her hands wer 
clasped and uplifted, and her eyes raised 
to heaven, throughout the day. <A few 
hours before she expired, she uttered some- 
thine but so indistinctly, that it could not 
be positively ascertained what she said, 
But it was pretty confidently supposed te 
be, © Lord Jesus come quickly.”’? At about 
half past seven her r spiration became 
weaker and weaker, like the breath of an 
infant falling asleep, till it entirely ceased, 
and the uniettered spirit took its flight to 
the bosom of Him who waited to receive 
it. 

It may perhaps be asked, what were the 
steps which led, under the divine blessing, 
to so triumphant an issue, at the early age 


of 26 years? The answer is easily given. 

The deceased loved and sought retire- 
mcut: ever since her health began to de- 
cline, and long before the more dangerous 
symptoms of her disorder appeared, she 
was in the constant habit of retiring to her 
own room before the rest of the family ; 
aud the time so gained was spent in re- 


}irjOus ¢ xe rcises. Thus daily she implored 


’ 9° ‘ ae Ls 
that grace, which God, according to his 








) 

















1807.] 


mise, conferred upon her, and which 
ge ‘kingly manifested itself through a 
StPIKTDS | The 
sucht and obtained, bore her 
all the sufferings of dissolving 


ct 
long illness and in a dying hour. 
erace thus 
mind above | 
which she would never permit to be 


affliction. Itis chiefly in retire- 


natuie, 
illed an 
mont. and 
that the soul Coummubes with God, 
God, 


in the private exercises of de- 


cs in the knowledge of 
- ike bim, and obtains strength for 


be- 


lorifvinge his name. 

This eminent Christian loved and read 
Scriptures. She carried a Bible in her 

eket for two years preceding her death, 
} occupied all tor leisure time in reading 

ie aia a had the 


af . ] oat , 
Scriptures rez after she became 


her last iliness she 
d to her, 
‘reanable of reading herself, and so long as 

# sable to hear others read to her, 
wy all day ; particularly the New Tes- 
) and so closely 
‘vetted to the subject, 


Was 


and the Psalms: 
her attention 
so accurate her knowledge of 
ripture language, that , in consequence 
s from long continucd excrtion, 
deviation was made by the 
would 


sne 


reade r, 
wind correct it. 


immediately remark 
Here then the happiness of 
er dying moments is farther eccounted 
for. She loved and studied the Scriptures, 


he foundation of faith and hi pe, 


Snother mean of advancing the deceased 
+ i Se Bo, i. 
ty that blessed state w hich has peen de- 


} 


scvibed, was, doubtless, ber attachinent to 
the public ordinances of divine worship. On 
these, while able, she was a constant at- 
tendant; never deeming any tnciemeney 
The 
deheht which she experienced under the 
God great, 


v ss } ° > 9° ate 4 . ro 
Phe Gospel was to her heart glad tidings 


ofthe weather a sufficient hindrance. 


tinistry of the word otf was 


f vreat joy, Lecause she feither need of a 
Savtour. end eame tothe house of God ina 
sta of humble dependence on. diving 
teaching, and with an earnest desire of en- 


joyuig litercourse with the friend of sin- 


ners. That this wasthe state of her mind 


is evident from this, that when divine ser- 
vice Was over, Instead of joming with others 
tn worldly conversation, or even in dis- 
cussing the merits of the sermon, as the 


manner of some prote ssors is, she bastened 
} | . sahtle ; 
uome, and there tiade if aApnimVarlavie rule 


to retire to her chamber tor the purposes of 
meditation and prayer. She was vo com- 
Inon hearer, and therefore, as might be 
expeeted, derived no common degree of 
hbenelit and pleasure from what she heard, 
So sensible was she of the 


value of the 


public ordinances of rebgion, that, when 
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extremely ill, she manifested the greatest 
anxiety that none of the family should be 
prevented from 


when she was so debilitated that she could 


going to and 


Church ; 
scarcely articulate, she was cbserved to 
intimate to her sisters, by signs, ber wish, 
that they should not remain with her, but 
repair as usual to the house of God. And 
even after she was confined to her be d, the 
same solicitude continued ; for when the 
clock announced the stated hour of family 
worship, she became uneasy till all who 
were in the room had left her, except 
those who were absolutely necessary to 
afiord her support in her frequently re- 
turning spasms, 

That abstraction from the world and its 
concerns which this excellent young per- 
son cultivated and maintained, was un- 
doubtedly another step towards her tri- 
upphant exit from life. For many months 
she scarcely uttered a secular idea. Her 
conversation The 


same cd: tion from 


was truly in heaven. 


sree of external 


the world is certainly n 


SC pare 


—. 


my the power of 
every professor of religion ; ut it may 
safely be asserted, that much of that com- 
mMunion with the world, aud conlormity to 
It, Which prevail among professed Chris. 
tians, is the effect of inclination, not of ae- 


cessity, and proves a sad bar to that peace 


and joy in belicving of which the deceased 
expericire 


:4 SO large a Share. 


The piety of the subject of this memoir, 
it nay be proper {oO add, was not confined 
to her closet and the house of God. Loving 
Goud, she loved her brother also, she 
therefore often to be found, while abl 


sO abroad, in the cottages of the poor, 


. 
4 


reading the scriptures to them, and 
versing with them on the things pertai 


ee) i! 
to the kingdom of God. And even afte 
she was contined by sickness to the lou: ‘ 


her hands were € mp oyed tor tuew benctit, 


Like Doress of old, she made 


valrtient Or 
t! > } — tathoylo TT sar, ti: oe 
ne widow and fatherless. Wo thirds a 


least of her allowance for clothes ond 


pocket-money were expenced for Charita- 
ble When a cermoan 


Was preached on occaston of her decease, a 


La > «ft 


purposes, funeral 


servant of the faintly observed in the same 


pew with herself an aged woman, who 
Wept vitterly. The servant inquircd of the 
Stranger (for such she wes to aii th UrVIV- 
lng branches otf the willy, Wt V S| wept, 
She rephed, © DT bave reason cncugn to 
weep, tor | have lost the best friend J 
had ;’’ and then rec:ated vow the deceasy I 


had visited he i. relicved h 
structed 


Waits, aatail Llil= 


her in the thes of God. Real 


godliness consists not alituycther in dcvo- 
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tional exercises; but in a due mixture of 
holy contemplation and active benevo- 
lence. While the heartis * surely fixed 
there, where true joys ave to be found,” the 
members of the body wiil be engaged in 


es 


doing ood unto all wen, and espe ‘ally 
to them who are of the house hold of faith.” 

Would the reader of this memoir enjoy 
the comforts of religion in the season of 
ekness and io the bourot death ? W ould 


not only die ina state of acceptance 
with God, but have an abundant entrance 
ministered to him into the everlasting 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 


Christ ? Does he wish to pass off the stage 


fOcr, 
of lite in the full assurance of fart} 


him cultivate the Spirit and co 


nuine Christianity. Let hin imb 


spirit of true devotion, a love of rr tine 


and an habitually devotional tempe 


him read and study the Scriptures 
vate, as well as attend on th pub 1 
of grace. Inthe latter somet! 


found which corrupt nature relishes 


duct 


3 


former nothing. The evidence there 


ij 


which an attendance on outs 


’ 
al 


} 


» >| 


') 
adi 


No ina 


is) 


{ r 
‘ 


nances affords, however regular it be. ma 


be dubious and suspicious 3; bi 


> Plat 


which arises from secret intercou 


God is clear and indisputable 





DEATHS. 


Athis apartment in Tottenham Court- 
yond, in his 76th vear, Mr. Joun WAL- 
KER, author oF *' Lhe Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary of the English Language,” and of 
several other works. 

At Bishopsburn, co. Lincoln, the Rev. 
WENERY-MontTAGUE Davis, Rector of 
that parish, and vicar of Fynstord, Kent. 

At Mongwell-place, Berks, the Hon. 
Mrs. Barnincton, Lady of the Hon. and 
Right Rev. tue Bishop ot Durham, and 
dauchter of the late Sir Berkeley-William 
Guise, Bart. of Rendcombe, co. Glouces- 
ter. 

>evy, Ropert Hopcsoyn, Rector of 


High-Hoyland, near Barnsley, co. York. 


At Orston, near Eingham, Notts, tis 


Rev. Tyomas GuILFo! 


ston, Thoroton, and Seanington. 


Jn London, after a painful illness, th 


Rev. Thomas Jones, one of the senior 


s 


D, Curate of What. 
ton, and the consolidated churehes of Or. 


, 4 


it 


lows and tutor of Trinity college, Cam 


bridge. 


In London, aged $3, the Rev. T. 
son, brother to the late Sir Henry, and 


uncle to the present Sir John L. 
Brough-hall, co. York. 


} 
oF 


Aged $2, the Rev. Thomas Fre 
rector of St. Martin’s, vicar of St. Paul 


and forty-seven years minor canon: 
terbury. 
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Socius; TALIB 


Be Ee 


* Jack CHACE, the Anecdote of Mr 


; and G, B. will be wserted. 


30EHM; and CORDELIA are received 


A.M.; and J. W. M. 5; are under consideration. 


Ol 


Had it been our intention to insert J. K.’s communication, he certainly should have 


informed of it. 


Ihe Essay on the Principles of Obedience to Civil Government has been left 


Publishers. We greatly approve its object; but it will not suit our work, 


SS lS DM = 


ERRATA, 


al 


No, for Sept. p. 610, col. 2, I. 29, for review 





ed O15, — hie de bane fo. CO inir 
ro —2, 1. 6, for fretful 


read reviewer. 


' 
ymen read counftruwomen, 


re ad 2 fiif Mf l, 


Law- 


ult, « 


flat) 
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